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THE NEW ORLEANS PANEL DISCUSSION 


By A. PELZER WAGENER 
The College of William and Mary 


The program of the Foreign Language Section of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A., 
Department of Superintendence, in session at New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 20-23, was organized in the form of a panel discussion held 
on Monday afternoon, February 22. The program was sponsored 
by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers and 
the American Classical League, while the Committee on Present 
Status of Classical Education of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South co-operated through its chairman. The 
chairman of the committee in charge was Lilly Lindquist, Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages in the Detroit schools and president 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Other 
members representing the participating groups were W. L. Carr, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Julio del Toro, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis, Mo., Public 
Schools; Eugene Tavenner, Washington University; Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College; James B. Tharp, Ohio State University; 
A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William and Mary; and Bert E. 
Young, Indiana University. The local committee consisted of 
Professors Carnes, Moorhead, Pickens, and Silin, representing 
Tulane and Louisiana State Universities; and Mr. Peter Cabral. 
The program was organized by Professor Tharp. 
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The program! began at 2:15 p.m., in the presence of a large and 
attentive audience composed not only of language teachers but of 
a number of school administrators as well. The three formal papers 
were intended to supply a basis for discussion by the panel. It 
was interesting and perhaps significant to note the varying points 
of view presented. 

Miss Lindquist, as chairman, opened the session with some 
appropriate remarks. She then read her paper, entitled “‘General 
Language.”’ In it she outlined the material and procedures of the 
course provided for the Detroit schools. She pointed out the chang- 
ing character of our school population, which has brought into 
the secondary schools a heterogeneous group of children. Explora- 
tory courses are needed to enable pupils to experiment in different 
fields and to discover their interests and capacities. The general 
language course helps to solve this problem. It is adaptable to 
pupils’ interests and abilities in both junior and senior high 
schools. It supplies material which, while furnishing a concrete 
functional, linguistic experience, produces as well attitudes and 
insights, and leads to appreciation and understanding. She pre- 
sented ten concrete aims for such a course. These include improve- 
ment in language consciousness and in the technique of expres- 
sion; the enrichment of vocabulary; familiarity with the social ex- 
periences and achievements of mankind, and the consequent de- 
velopment of finer social attitudes; the acquirement of a back- 
ground in history, science, art, and literature; the creation of in- 
ternational sympathy; and the inspiration for reading and travel. 
The general language course further tests the linguistic aptitude 
of pupils and aids them in selecting particular languages for study. 
Interest and approval of pupils, parents, and teachers testify to 
the value of the course. 

The paper of Professor Kaulfers, entitled “Need for a Broader 
Concept of the Foreign Language Curriculum,” stressed the need 
of developing the foreign language curriculum in terms of the 
ultimate objectives for which it stands rather than in terms merely 
of the linguistic means through which certain ultimate aims are 
to be achieved. He pointed out the great loss in enrolment of 

1 Published in the CLasstcaL JouRNAL for February, 316 f. 
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pupils in the foreign language field after one or two years of 
study. The question was raised as to whether such pupils, be- 
cause of inability to master the foreign language itself, should 
be denied access to all of the values attainable through a study 
of the foreign culture in their own vernacular. To prevent such 
denial, he advocated the widespread introduction of courses in 
world literature in translation, survey courses in foreign cultures, 
orientation courses in language arts, integrated courses stress- 
ing foreign languages as media for the interpretation of national 
cultures. The success which has attended the introduction of such 
courses into specific schools—which were cited in the paper— 
has proved their timeliness and their value. The widespread ex- 
istence of such courses in college curricula was cited as precedent 
for their development on the secondary level. The introduction 
of courses of the type described into the secondary schools will, 
Dr. Kaulfers believes, have the effect of preventing withdrawals 
and failures, encouraging the enrolment of students who would 
never elect a foreign language per se, and providing full work 
for teachers of foreign language who would otherwise be forced 
to use part of their time in other subjects. Particularly, how- 
ever, he claimed that ‘‘attitudes, interests, and appreciations in 
the field of foreign cultures constitute socially significant edu- 
cational needs, and represent highly desirable components of the 
educational background that can legitimately be expected of the 
socially effective citizen. No individual should be denied the 
opportunity either to develop or to satisfy interests in this field 
merely because he does not have tie time or ability first to master 
the foreign language. Offerings stressing such attitudes, interests, 
and appreciations fall definitely within the field of interest, back- 
ground, and competence of foreign language staffs.” 

Professor Wagener’s paper stressed also the social significance 
of the study of the ancient languages, but pointed out a variety 
of other essential values as well. He, however, maintained that, 
if the field of instruction is to be truly that of foreign language, 
these values should be given through the medium of the study of 
the language itself. He suggested the practicability of attaining 
the aims of modern education while at the same time providing 
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for progressive mastery of the language, and showed the feasibility 
of effecting a close correlation between Latin and the other sub- 
jects in an integrated curriculum. Throughout, he took issue with 
many of the tenets of Progressive Education as they affect lan- 
guage teaching. The complete paper will be found on pages 455- 
466 and hence no detailed summary is given here. 

The panel discussion resolved itself into an attempt on the part 
of several members to develop on the one hand some defensible 
values for foreign language study and on the other to justify their 
apparently sceptical attitude towards the possibility or desirabil- 
ity of according to such study in modern education the position 
heretofore enjoyed. Professor Dix felt that the essential objective 
of the school is the liberation of capacities in individuals in order 
to adjust them to a society which must be remade. In attempting 
to provide the child with the equipment and attitudes necessary 
for attaining this end, so much is being crowded into the curricu- 
lum that the adolescent in the high school becomes both a ‘‘de- 
prived and a driven individual.’ He should be relieved of much 
that is required rather than further loaded. Where then is there 
room for a non-essential, such as foreign language, as far as the 
immediate necessities of the average individual in modern society 
are concerned? ‘We still offer foreign languages in high schools 
which operate under the banner of Progressive Education,”’ said 
he, “but it gives an administrator a headache to find room in the 
clamor of other things to be studied. If Latin remains, it will be 
on its own merits and not from force of tradition. If pressed, I 
should be willing to reserve all foreign language for the period of 
adult education.”? Professor Dix finds “the highest expression of 
modern American culture in the development of the vernacular. 
In face of the growing domination of English, foreign language 
becomes less and less necessary. One criterion of the worth of 
foreign language study is how much it will contribute to our own 
vernacular. In language study as in other studies there must be 
immediately cashable values. These must be adjusted to the 
trends of modern social needs.”’ 


2 Direct quotations are taken from a report prepared by James B. Tharp. They are 
not necessarily the exact words of the speaker. 
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’ 


“Tf we continue to teach foreign languages,” said Professor 
Briggs, “‘we must achieve a persistency in their use which will 
function in their practical employment in everyday life; will con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of curiosity as to foreign or past cul- 
tures; or will provide aesthetic enjoyment.” He pointed out that 
values are in fact relative and that individuals must decide 
whether the value to themselves will be such as to make them 
willing to pay the price to acquire power in a language. The trouble 
with language study is that so often there is no “carry on.” The 
“show-off’’ value is frequently a strong incentive, but is not really 
a desirable objective. He stressed the idea that the foreign lan- 
guage field as a part of the general curriculum cannot actually 
be justified until languages are not only taught, but taught to be 
used continually for some definite, worth-while purpose. Disci- 
plinary values in the development of desirable attitudes he regards 
as worth-while and as objectives which should not be surrendered. 
It must be recognized, however, that these are not unique with 
language or mathematics. 

Contribution to the thought of the panel was made by Pro- 
fessors Trabue and Roessler; but particularly by Professor Carr, 
who presented a list of traditional values in language study and 
called attention to the forces which had in the past protected 
language study. Significant in the panel discussion was the de- 
mand that values which may exist in language study for modern 
education shall be accepted only in so far as they are capable of 
proof through scientific evaluation in the terms of accepted ob- 
jectives of education. ‘“The kind of appraisal of an achievement,”’ 
warned Professor Tyler, ‘affects its original purpose. Foreign 
language teachers who test for skills only and shy away from 
attitudes and appreciations which they short-sightedly label ‘in- 
tangibles’ are like bad philosophers seeking a good reason for a 
bad idea. Find desirable objectives and the proper experiences to 
achieve them; then institute an intelligent basis of appraisal in 
those terms.” 

The panel was disappointing to the extent that it failed to 
develop any concrete expression of judgment upon particular 
points raised in the three papers presented in the round-table. 
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Also the hope of foreign language representatives that some defi- 
nite statement of belief in the basic value of foreign language study 
and some defense of its traditional position in the curriculum 
might be developed was not realized. However, the existence of 
certain values in language study which may be possible of realiza- 
tion was admitted by the panel, as was shown in the summing-up 
by Professor Alberty. 

“The speakers want to suggest,’’ said he, “that foreign language 
teachers have largely mistaken means for ends and have confused 
vehicles with destinations. If testing programs could be re-exam- 
ined and actual contributions identified, we should probably 
find that such study has helped many children to a sound personal 
adjustment, to an increased social sensitivity, to an increased 
ability to co-operate effectively, to an increased ability to deal 
reflectively with situations, to an evaluation of foreign language 
as a tool of appreciation that operates in some way in life.” 

In spite of many criticisms which might be raised and of its 
manifest weaknesses, the New Orleans experiment was worth 
while for a number of reasons. For the first time representatives 
of the ancient and modern language fields, and of education met 
on a common ground for the discussion of mutual problems. Sug- 
gestions resulted which will supply a basis for future study and 
guidance in the development of procedures and of means of 
evaluation. A spirit of co-operation between ancient and modern 
language teachers is being fostered. Willingness to enlist the aid 
of educational thinkers in solving problems has been shown. In 
particular, foreign language has acquired a place on the program 
of the important Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
where it was not represented before 1936, when the plan of such a 
panel discussion was initiated. Educationists are being made to 
realize that foreign languages are still vigorously alive and fighting 
for their rightful place in education. For such reasons the program 
at the winter session of the Department of Superintendence is a 
valuable supplement to the Classical League program at the sum- 
mer meeting of the N. E. A., and should be continued. 














THE ADAPTATION OF OBJECTIVES IN ANCIENT 
LANGUAGE TEACHING TO PRESENT 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES! 


By A. PELZER WAGENER 
The College of William and Mary 


In analyzing the problem which at the present time faces the 
teacher of ancient languages—and this for our purpose obviously 
means the teacher of Latin—it will be of great help to us if we 
realize the following fact, which I believe to be fundamental; 
namely, that two factors in the content and method of Latin 
teaching, commonly associated with the subject, are fundamen- 
tally at variance with current educational ideals. The first of these 
is the traditional approach to the study of Latin from the disciplin- 
ary standpoint. This was the spear-point of the attack upon the 
classics in education led by Abraham Flexner in 1917, echoes of 
which have never ceased to reverberate through the attacks of 
professional foes of Latin study. The conception of Latin as 
merely a tool for mental discipline has long since been discarded, 
if indeed it ever existed in the minds of capable and successful 
teachers of the subject or dictated their practice. If, however, 
the disciplinary approach is to be interpreted to include the 
mastery of words, inflections, and principles of grammar; drill in 
the comprehension and translation of original Latin; and the per- 
sonal performance of assigned tasks either in school or at home— 
in fact all the mechanics of a sound intellectual approach to the 
mastery of the subject—the disciplinary approach is essential to 
Latin study and can never be discarded. Even though the subject 
is presented functionally, as it is by every good teacher of Latin 

1 Read at the Meeting of the Foreign Language Section, Department of Supervisors 


and Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A., Department of Superintendence, New 
Orleans, Monday, Feb. 22, 1937. 
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at the present time, this process of learning is—unfortunately 
maybe—regarded by many educational thinkers as being in es- 
sence intellectual and distinctly at variance with the doctrine of 
learning through experiences of immediate interest and capable of 
translation into immediate action. Furthermore it goes counter 
to the views of those who would avoid all grammar and literary 
analysis in the study of the vernacular, and free the pupil entirely 
from assigned tasks, especially those involving home preparation.” 

The second factor, particularly stressed at the present time, is 
the conception on the part of educational thinkers that the classics 
were an essential tool in the American educational system of the 
past. This system, it is held, was dominated by the desire to 
meet the needs of a leisure and a professional class, modified from 
time to time, it is true, in order to quiet the dissatisfaction of an 
increasingly industrialized society, but still bound by scholastic 
traditions.’ In the thought of such persons foreign language, par- 
ticularly Latin, together with mathematics and the English classics, 
becomes symbolic of education for a competitive and profit- 
centered culture in opposition to one devoted to society building; 
of an individualistic as opposed to a society-centered attitude.‘ 
Their presence in the curriculum is regarded as typical of the 
laissez faire doctrine as distinguished from the planned economy 
and the collectivist philosophy demanded by the supposedly true 
interpretation of American democracy.® 

Thus, in determining the adaptability of objectives in Latin 
teaching to those of progressive education, it is necessary to arrive 
at a satisfactory interpretation of the implications of progressive 


2 Cf. G. H. Merideth, in Samuel Everett, A Challenge to Secondary Education: New 
York, (1935), 177; J. E. Mendenhall, in Everett, op. cit., 210 f. 

3 Cf. Merle Curti, Social Ideas of American Education: New York (1935), 85; Everett. 
op. cit., 6; R. D. Lindquist, in Everett, op. cit., 133; W. L. Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 
219 f.; Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the N. E. A., 
Jan. 1936, 214 f. 

4 Cf. Mendenhall, in Everett, op. cit., 199 f.; Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 218 f., 224; 
Edgar B. Wesley, “A Socialized Education for A Socialized Age,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov. 1935, 22 f.; Samuel Everett, “The 
Changing Secondary Schools,”’ Progressive Education, 1932, 212. 

5 Cf. George S. Counts, The Social Foundations of Education: New York (1934), 
539-542; Everett, op. cit., 291. 
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education in so far as they affect our subject. I conceive of these 
as two-fold: the first, a philosophy of curriculum purposes and 
content; the second, a method of approach. 

In respect to philosophy, the conception of the school as “a 
social institution whose sole justification must lie in its contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the social order’ seems to be widely ac- 
cepted as fundamental. As an extension of this idea, it is held that 
the school has a further duty to reconstruct the social order, “to 
prepare young people to take an active part in planning and build- 
ing a new society which fulfils the material and cultural needs of 
the great mass of the American people.’”’ In order to apply this 
philosophy it is necessary to have an interpretation of the prin- 
ciples of the new social order which the schools are supposed to 
support and of the social needs of the present. These needs are 
defined as the greatest welfare and happiness of the masses,* which 
will be brought about by economic and social planning in a col- 
lectivist society® or even in a communistic system as advocated in 
a very recent book.’° 

The latter half of the above thesis is indisputably open to serious 
differences of opinion. With the social implications of education in 
general, however, the teacher of Latin has no quarrel. Because 
of the content of its literature; because of the political, social, and 
economic problems with which the student of Roman history and 
of ancient history as a whole becomes acquainted; and because of 
the inescapable influence of Rome upon the modern world, the 
study of Latin is peculiarly suited to introduce the student to 
social problems and to create desirable social attitudes." I hope 
to show that the social approach to the study of Latin and the cor- 
relation of objectives in Latin with the social objectives of educa- 
tion in general are quite feasible. We can fully agree with Hall 
and Alexander” that “American secondary education has its 


6 Cf. Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 218. 7 Cf. Mendenhall, in Everett, op. cit., 198. 

* Cf. Merideth, in Everett, op. cit., 188. 

* Cf. Counts, of. cit., 506, 542, 562 f.; Everett, op. cit., 291. 

10H. D. Langford, Education and the Social Conflict: New York (1936). 

11 Cf. Dorrance S. White, “Latin as a Social Subject,” the CLasstcaL JouRNAL 
xxi (1927), 253-266. 

2 Cf. S. B. Hall and F. M. Alexander, in Everett, op. cit., 25. 
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orientation in the ideals of democracy” and that (p. 19) “Educa- 
tion is not learning about the remote past in order to prepare for 
a distant future. It is the constant development of meaningful 
present experience.’ But we do not accept the corollary that fol- 
lows in the thinking of some writers that the inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of academic and classical subjects means that the school 
will be preparing “young people for a tradition-ridden college 
rather than for living in the modern world,’ or that the presence 
of Latin in a curriculum implies the protection of “‘vested rights 
of those whose services no longer represented functional values.’ 
We maintain that acceptance should be given rather to the idea 
expressed by Hall and Alexander: ‘This view does not neglect 
the heritage of the past. Guided by this concept of education, 
the school sets the stage for the development of creative experi- 
ence by enabling children, working co-operatively together, to 
utilize whatever knowledge and information of the past that en- 
able them to look into the future. Thus the past and future meet 
in the present in such functional relationships that the highest 
personal and social values are achieved.” It is stated also by 
Merideth” when he defines the good life as a “dynamic growing 
concept which embodies the finest life meanings evolved out of 
past and present human experiences.’’ From such a standpoint, 
the study of Latin can be made a strong socializing instrument. 
This side of instruction in Latin should, in the modern school, be 
constantly stressed through comprehension of the content of read- 
ing material, through acquaintance with interpretations of Roman 
civilization found in modern reference books, and through guiding 
the pupil to a personal interpretation and a personal application 
to modern situations. In this approach will be found the strongest 
motivation, certainly in the earlier years, for the study of the 
language itself. 

There is another concept of socialized education, however, which 
is so inconsistent with the essential objectives in Latin study that 
its acceptance would destroy much of the value of the subject. 
This is the doctrine that education must no longer be directed 


18 Cf. Mendenhall, in Everett, of. cit.,197. ™ Cf. Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 220. 
15 In Everett, op. cit., 19. 16 In Everett, op. cit., 188. 
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toward enhancing values in life for the individual or toward 
preparing him for personal advancement and success. Wrinkle, 
for example, maintains:"” 


If the school is to be an instrument of democracy, it must insist upon a return 
to democratic principles and the recognition of the fundamental worth of 
every member of the social group. Rugged individualism, which in the earlier 
development of this country made a worth-while contribution, has . . . come 
to mean opportunity for the few, ... not democracy. ... Provision must 
be made so to educate every individual that his life activities shall be directed 
toward group welfare rather than in self-aggrandizement. Individual success 
must eventually be measured by standards which foster the interests of 
society, rather than by the ideal of material goods gained through individual 
non-social practices. 


Compare with this also Wesley,'® 


Our curriculum reflects an individualistic, egoistic, possessive, and competi- 
tive society; whereas if it were responsive to actual conditions it would reflect 
creative, social, and co-operative impulses. . . . We still labor under the delu- 
sion that we live in an individualized economy. 


“The study of language, literature, and the artistic side of classical 
culture must be used to foster the aesthetic and intellectual de- 
velopment of the individual as an individual and to create a 
pleasure in living that is highly personal.’ Furthermore, it should 
arouse in individuals of creative talent desire for production which 
certainly may have personal success as a legitimate aim. While 
the content of humanistic studies, as has been already emphasized 
for Latin, is rich in social values, the spirit of the humanities 
tends essentially toward individual and civil liberty rather than 
toward a collectivist or authoritarian philosophy of society.’® 
Inevitably the study of the humanities promotes independent 
thinking. Is progressive education ready to throw over altogether 
individualistic ideals, even when they are controlled by ethical 
principles? Individualism is still believed by many of our national 
leaders to be essential to the welfare and progress of democracy.”° 
We hold to the principle laid down in the Virginia curriculum: 


17 In Everett, op. cit., 225. 18 Loc. cit., 23. 
19 Cf. the action of Hitler in eliminating classical education from the schools of 
Germany. 


30 Cf. even Counts, op. cit., 528, 531. 
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The school can serve as a creative institution only as it succeeds in controlling 
through its curriculum the experiences of learners so that cultivated, inte- 
grated, and individualized personalities are developed.” 


There are two further elements in the modern philosophy of 
education that must be mentioned. The first of these is that which 
refuses to recognize any general educative value in the mastery 
of the subject content of a course, in other words in intellectual 
activity per se.” In a report of the regional conference of the 
Progressive Education Association in New York City made in the 
Pathfinder, Nov. 28, 1936, it is stated that Dr. Dewey “‘called for 
further advance against the ‘dead hand of worship of information 
that still grips the schools.’ ’’ The doctrine is inherent in the 
philosophy of Dewey.” The significance of the idea is hard to 
grasp; but it involves, supposedly, the avoidance of all factual 
approach in mastery of subject matter. The fact that it would 
entail the elimination from the school curriculum of practically 
every traditional subject, including languages, literature, history, 
mathematics, and sciences, except insofar as the need for them 
might arise in the child’s immediate experiences or as they might 
be made to serve a social purpose, is apparently regarded with 
unconcern, if not welcomed.” Little attention seems to have been 
given to the question of how prospective experts in other than 
social science can be trained, if in high school and early college 
years they are denied initiation into their specialty and into the 
subsidiary disciplines which they need. Or is it not desired that 
there be any such experts? 

It is impossible for Latin teachers to accept in its ultimate 
conclusions and in its immediate implications for the content 
of a school curriculum any such doctrine, violating as it does the 
educative experience of the past and the educational traditions 


"1 Cf. also Lindquist, in Everett, op. cit., 134: ‘The school’s function is to develop 
thoughful, independent, creative participants in social reconstruction.” 

2 But, cf. Harold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum: Boston (1936), 
342-344. 

% Cf. John Dewey, Democracy and Education: New York (1930), 212-221. 

* Cf. Samuel Everett, ‘“The Changing Secondary School,” Progressive Education 
1932, 207; John A. Lester, ‘‘Essential English,” Progressive Education, 1933, 99-103; 
Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 218 f., 243 f.; Lindquist, in Everett, op. cit., 133. 
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of the race. It is hard to believe that a thinking public will accept 
it. In fact we hear even now rumblings of discontent because 
children no longer acquire in the schools any equipment of definite 
facts or of skills necessary in their social relationships and personal 
activities. Latin, as well as history, mathematics, science, every 
literature, has a definite subject-material content which is a part 
of the heritage of the race. This we believe we must preserve and 
teach to those willing to receive it, if the stream of human knowl- 
edge is to flow on uninterrupted. The acquisition of the knowledge 
of the past in its history, in its literature, and in the principles of 
its language constitutes one of the essential values of linguistic 
study. It can, however, be made to contribute to the broadening 
and enrichment of the individual, to the arousing within him of an 
appreciation of sound social values applicable to the present, if 
interpreted liberally and intelligently. We are willing to subscribe 
with reservations to the ideas expressed by Lucien B. Kinney:* 
“The subject-matter fields are to be considered not as ends in 
themselves, but as means by which social principles, attitudes, and 
ideals are to be acquired.”’ The teacher should always have 

an appreciation of the social value of the field. Scholarship in his subject is 
of no more importance than is an understanding of the nature and purpose 
of the social organization and an interest in social and economic movements. 


These are essential if each topic he teaches is to arise in a study of modern 
problems and conclude with their interpretation. 


We shall therefore accept the idea that Latin is no longer to 
be taught year by year as preliminary to further study, but that 
each year is to justify itself through results secured in the growth 
of the student’s personality. We willingly abandon the idea of 
testing the result of Latin study solely by ability to pass college 
entrance examinations, in favor of testing for enduring values in 
the lives of students. We welcome the time when every teacher of 
Latin will accept this attitude. But we insist upon intellectual 
and spiritual values as a legitimate objective in our teaching and 
upon their attainment as a test of success. 

The last point in the philosophy of education that I shall men- 


% ‘Education for Economic Security,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Nov. 1935, 37 f. 
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tion is the idea that foreign language study, particularly Latin, 
as well as certain other traditional subjects, if retained in the 
curriculum, should be offered to a minimum group of students 
who possess a peculiar mental equipment suited to their study.* 
While we shall in no wise claim that Latin or foreign language 
study should be required in the modern high school of all or even 
the majority of students, we are nevertheless convinced that its 
study does have proven ‘educational value for that group from 
which will come the social, political, and professional leaders of 
the future. From such a standpoint, the study of Latin should 
be made possible for all and encouraged for those who will most 
likely profit thereby. It should have a place in the curriculum 
commensurate with that accorded to the social studies or any 
other subject. If this is conceded, teachers of Latin must realize, 
however, that the objectives of their teaching must be such as 
conform to the principles of modern education and that the results 
must be open to testing for aims realized. 

I have attempted to relate objectives in Latin teaching to those 
principles of modern education that can be accepted as sound. A 
survey of the views expressed by a variety of thinkers in the 
symposium upon the Value of the Classics, held by Dean West, of 
Princeton, in 1917 shows that such objectives have always been 
the results of Latin study rated highest by competent thinkers on 
the subject. These views of a past decade are echoed by opinions 
expressed from time to time in contemporary newspaper articles 
and editorials, in essays, and in speeches. Values most highly 
stressed are the contribution to the understanding of English 
literature and the English language, the widening of the intellec- 
tual and historical horizon, the training in logical reasoning and 
in the expression of thought, the introduction to social institutions 
and problems of an earlier age leading to a critical evaluation of 
those of the present. 

President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, in Harper’s 
Magazine (November, 1936, 606 f.), advocates the study of the 
ancient classics as an indispensable tool in developing the intel- 


% Cf. Everett, op. cit., 302; Willard W. Beatty, “What Is the Future of Latin in the 
American Secondary School?” Progressive Education, 1935, 329-332. 
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lectual virtues which he presents as the aim of general education. 
He defends specifically the study of grammar and mentions as the 
justification for the study of the Latin language the help that it 
may afford in the mastery of grammar. I do not forget that the 
acquaintance with classical literature which he proposes would 
be secured through translations. This thesis is open to argument. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, in the New York Times of 
Friday, December 25, 1936, is quoted as stating that 


Latin is the key by which alone can be unlocked the stupendous amount of 
knowledge and culture which the Romans possessed and transmitted to the 
world for over one thousand years. 


He mentions Latin as the key to modern philosophy and law, and 
to some of the greatest literary masterpieces of the human mind: 


To study Latin is to study the beginnings of the life which we now live and 
which the young people of today will have to live a few years from now. 
There is no way to understand what is going on in the world today that com- 
pares with a knowledge of how it came to be going on; what were its causes, 
its origins, and its earlier history. 


It is easy to recognize that these values are remarkably close to 
the aims of a modern socialized curriculum; provided, of course, 
that one concedes the additional value of securing them through 
first-hand contact with a world-important language and literature. 

When we turn to the technique of curriculum practices asso- 
ciated with modern educational theory, we find two essential con- 
cepts. The first is concerned with the basis of the learning process 
and with the outcome to be sought. “Since the stimulus to learn- 
ing,” say Hall and Alexander, “is essentially social, children’s 
interests are social interests resulting from interaction with their 
environment. Purpose and drive to achievement have their origin, 
therefore, in the present interests of the learner.”*’ Hence the 
educative process should start with the immediate interests of the 
pupil. As to outcomes, education should result in the development 
of attitudes and appreciations, the making of generalizations, and 
the acquisition of essential skills. The second concept is that sub- 
ject curricula should be set up as integral parts of an integrated 


*7 Cf. Hall and Alexander, in Everett, op. cit., 19 f. 
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whole. The integrating force is conceived as a group of social and 
economic concepts.”8 

That it is possible, by an adaptation of objectives and of ap- 
proach, to have Latin teaching contribute materially to such a 
curricular program is proved by a concrete example which I shall 
use, as I am familiar with it. This is the Virginia Program, which, 
so far as I know, is typical of a core curriculum plan. 

In the course of study for Latin the understanding of Roman 
life, customs, politics, and ideals which is afforded by available 
Latin material serves as the criterion for the selection of such 
reading material. Specific understandings and the accompanying 
reading material in Latin and in English to be developed at a 
particular time are selected on the basis of their similarity or dis- 
similarity to modern situations which happen to be of interest to 
the children at the moment, or which are so vital that the students’ 
interest can be easily aroused. To express it concisely, the legacy 
left by Roman civilization to the modern world constitutes the 
motivation for the study of Latin. From such a starting point the 
entire Latin course is divided into a succession of centers of inter- 
est, each chosen to develop certain phases of Roman civilization 
which are (1) of interest to the child at his stage of intellectual 
and social development, (2) capable of development with material 
at hand, and (3) capable of correlation with the centers of interest 
and aspects being developed in the core curriculum fields. 

The choice of a center of interest determines the selection of 
reading material—as, for example, in the first year, The Making 
of a Roman, with attention to the “Family and the House in 
Which He Lived,’’ “Daily Life in the City and Country,” “‘The 
Training of a Boy and Girl,” “Religion of the Romans,” “The 
Character of a Roman’’; or in the third year, Rome’s Domination 
of the World, with special attention to “The Romans as Protectors 
of Civilization,” “the Creation of a Province,” ‘The Extension 
of the Roman Frontier,” ‘Consequences of Imperial Expansion 
upon Roman Private Life and Character.’’ For the essence of the 
plan is that information, leading to understanding and to the 

%8 Cf. Mendenhall, in Everett, op. cit., 200; Wrinkle, in Everett, op. cit., 234; Kinney, 
loc. cit., 30-40; Hall and Alexander, in Everett, op. cit., 26-29. 
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interpretation of these in generalized terms applicable to modern 
experiences, shall come directly from the Latin reading, supple- 
mented by English reference material. The Latin material can no 
longer be of the miscellaneous type so common in textbooks, but 
must be unified around a single concept. In this approach is found 
the motivation so essential to the functional mastery of the lan- 
guage which is accepted in the plan as the only sound method of 
instruction. 

Objectives include the progressive mastery of the Latin lan- 
guage; for without this the study of Latin would be meaningless. 
But equally stressed, even more so in the earlier stages and for 
pupils who will progress only a short distance in Latin, are the 
generalizations (understandings) and their applications to modern 
situations, and the emotionalized attitudes (attitudes and appre- 
ciations) which constitute the formulated aims of Virginia educa- 
tion. To the realization of the latter—such as -ttitudes of inquiry, 
self-cultivation, self-integrity, respect for p. rsonality, -critical- 
mindedness, directness, mental integrity, responsibility, generaliz- 
ing, concentration, respect for constituted authorities, and appre- 
ciations of the beautiful, of high standards of conduct, of the 
achievements of thinking, and of good workmanship—no subject 
either in content or process of mastery can contribute more than 
Latin. The feasibility of correlation with social studies and lan- 
guage arts has been tested in actual class situations through a 
correlated program conducted for pupils in the Matthew Whaley 
High School, Williamsburg, during the summer of 1936. 

I shall not touch upon the activities used in units of work in 
Latin, although in these also close correlation with the core fields 
is attained. They include creative, critical, and constructional 
activities as vital as those pursued in any other field, motivated 
by actual contact with archaeological material. In the earlier 
stages of instruction, experiences of the active type are more gen- 
erally sought for, while in the later years the literary values of the 
subject and intellectual experiences are more definitely stressed. 

I believe that Latin teachers who are alive to the situation and 
to their opportunities are everywhere emphasizing social and 
immediate values of their subject, and are re-evaluating their pro- 
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cedures in a program of tempered and sane progressivism. I have 
outlined the Virginia plan, for it constitutes a definite experiment 
in real integration and in the application of modern philosophy and 
practice. It remains for curriculum builders to accord recognition 
to the values inherent in the study of Latin and of foreign lan- 
guages in general as integral parts of a truly integrated curricu- 
lum. 
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"Exnudorépté re yap xal moré wey Ta TobTwr, Eore 5’ re Kal Ta 
éxeivwy Exparre tv’ br’ dudorépwr orovdatnrat is Dio Cassius’ rather 
naive interpretation of Cicero’s much-studied and much-dis- 
cussed behavior.' Such an accusation, indeed, seems fair and 
logical, when one observes Cicero’s vacillating and rather fickle 
actions from 63 to 43 B.c.? And the year 56 proves no exception. 
Toward the end of 57 and in the early portion of 56 he heartily 
espoused the cause of the Optimates and tried to break up the 
triumviral coalition. Only a few months later, however, he acted 
the part of a true Caesarian. Cicero did seem to take now one 
side, now the other. Why did Cicero change his mind? Why did 
he, on the surface at least, play the réle of a selfish time-server? 
Why did he recant in such a blunt and unabashed fashion? 

Some of the reasons for Cicero’s change of attitude in 56 are 
suggested in a letter from him to Lentulus Spinther: 


Everybody knew, of course, that Pompey was greatly annoyed at this 
[Cicero’s motion about the Campanian land question], as I learned from 
others, but especially from my brother. When Pompey met him in Sardinia 
a few days after he had left Luca, he said: ‘““Nothing could have happened 
more fortunately; unless you bring your brother Marcus to terms, you must 
pay up the pledge you made to me in his behalf.”” He asked him to commend 
his worthy policy to me in order that I might not attack it, if I would not or 
could not support it.* 


1 Dio Cassius xxxv1, 43, 5. 

2 Cf. “Notes on the Political Relationship of Cicero and Atticus from 63-59 B.c.,” 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxIx (1934), 269-283. 

3 Fam. 1, 8 f. 
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Why then did Cicero recant hastily? He recanted because Pompey 
asked Quintus to keep his pledge that Marcus would not oppose 
Caesar.* 

But other letters also must be considered in an attempt to 
explain Cicero’s unexpected tergiversation. Cicero had always 
been an Optimate at heart and had always been eager to be ranked 
with that party. In 63 he longed for their zealous and wholehearted 
co-operation. And after he had returned from exile, he again looked 
to them for support. But regretfully he soon found that all was 
not well between him and the senatorial order. Clearly and unmis- 
takably the boni began to reveal their envy and dislike of him® 
with the one result that he finally resolved to change his policy: 
“Since they who are in power,” he writes,® “are unwilling to be 
friends of mine, let us exert all efforts that we may win the affec- 
tion of those who wield no influence.” It was desertion by the 
boni, therefore, that induced him to sever his past semi-successful 
political connections. 

But why did Cicero co-operate with the triumvirate after he 
had been disappointed in the boni? Why did he not turn to litera- 
ture and philosophy? Or, in his own words: “What would happen, 
it I should decide to be at leisure and slip away to a restful retreat? 
Nequiquam.’” Why could Cicero not leave politics, as it had left 
him? Why could he not retire? Why was such a suggestion nequi- 
quam? 

Let us leave the preceding questions for a moment and examine 
the opinions of Atticus with regard to Cicero’s political attitude. 
Now, as often before, Atticus advised Cicero to stop catering to 
the Optimates. But his advice was not merely negative, for in the 
letter from which we have just quoted Cicero writes: “I, who do 
not wish to be a general, will be a private. That is the course that 
I must take, for thus I seem to follow your advice.’’® Evidently 
Atticus had advised Cicero to throw in his lot with the triumvirate, 
and Cicero had decided to follow his advice “‘in order that I may 
lay plans for my personal welfare in the future.’’® Personal safety, 


4 Au. rv, 5, 1. 5 Ait. tv, 1, 8; Iv, 2, 5. 6 Att. rv, 5, 2. 
7 Att. Iv, 6, 2. 8 Ibid. * Fam. 1, 7, 7. 
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then, was evidently the argument that Atticus used as a basis for 
his advice. 

The inference must then be drawn that although Cicero wrote 
the palinode, very likely a letter to Caesar or Pompey,” “in re- 
sponse to the entreaties of Quintus and to the orders of Pompey 
that he withdraw his opposition to Caesar and take no action on 
the question till Pompey’s return,” the basic cause for his recanta- 
tion must be looked for elsewhere. It was the desertion of the 
Optimates that led him to abandon his chosen political program. 
He might at that time have retired from public life, thus fulfilling 
the pledge made by his brother to the triumvirs. That he did not 
do so, but instead wrote the palinode and cultivated the friendship 
of the triumvirate, was probably due in no small degree to the 
counsel of his practical and clear-sighted friend. 


* * * * 


During his administration of the province of Cilicia Cicero 
literally begged Atticus in almost every letter he wrote to do all 
in his power to prevent an extension of his proconsulship. But 
almost as soon as he had left his province, before he had seen for 
himself the conditions at Rome, he had changed his mind; most 
unexpectedly he wrote: 


How I wish I were still in my province! ...A grave struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey is close at hand. Both count me their friend, unless 
perchance the one is playing the hypocrite. Pompey entertains no doubts, 
but judges rightly that his present opinions about political affairs meet with 
my approval. ...I had letters from both of them to the effect that each 
seemed to think more of me than of anyone else. But what am I to do?" 


What am I to do? was the question uppermost in Cicero’s mind 
from the date he left Athens till the seventh of June, 49. To this 
question Atticus helped him to find the answer. 

A discussion, however, of the part that Atticus played in shap- 
ing Cicero’s course of action at this time must be preceded by an 
analysis of the attitudes of both Cicero and Atticus toward the 


10 Cf. Catherine Saunders, ‘The [adwwéla of Cicero,” Class. Phil. xtv (1919), 201; 
and T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic: New York, Oxford University Press (1923), 
11, 292-299. 1 Av. vu, 1, 3. 
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new political developments. Just what Atticus considered desirable 
now that the great dimicatio was beginning is discernible from 
the following quotation: 


That guardian of the city, whom you mention, would not permit me to imitate 
Volcacius and Servius with whom you are content, but would desire me to 
think and act in a manner worthy of myself.” 


Atticus, therefore, appears to have recommended a policy of 
neutrality. This recommendation, however, does not represent 
his first choice for a solution of the problem. In December of 50 
Cicero writes from Formiae: 


You will say, of course, that he ought to be persuaded to give up his army 
and on that condition be elected consul. Nothing can be said against that 
opinion. But, as some people think, there is nothing that we have to fear 
more than a consulship of Caesar. You will say: ‘‘But I prefer that to Caesar 
with an army.” Of course; but somebody considers that fatal, and there is no 
remedy for it.4 


Peace, then, peace at any price, seemed most expedient to Atticus. 
The alternatives, accordingly, that he suggested were peace or 
neutrality. Cicero, too, wished for peace; but peace was not his 
first consideration. It was only an idea that came limping behind as 
it were: “I vote with Pompey,” he writes." “Privately, neverthe- 
less, I shall exhort him to peace.” Cicero, then, feared war and 
considered peace desirable. But he believed that he had definitely 
to choose sides, that it was impossible for him to remain neutral. 
Cicero’s first answer, therefore, to the challenge of civil war was 
a definite choice of the senatorial cause and Pompey.” 

With these facts about the attitude of Cicero and Atticus to 
guide us, it is possible to understand the following words from a 
letter that Cicero wrote to Atticus in 50: ‘‘Since the second of 
January is a holiday, I don’t wish to go to Pompey’s Alban villa 
on that day, lest I embarrass the household; so I shall go on the 
third.’"*® The manner in which the discussion about the visit to 
Pompey is opened will permit one to conclude only that Atticus 
had asked Cicero to go and see Pompey. What he was to see him 


2 Att, viz, 3, 3. 3 At. v,9,3.  ™ Att. vot, 3,5. 
16 Att, vit, 6, 2. 16 Att. vu, 7, 3. 
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about is explained by Cicero a few weeks later: “‘As to your ques- 
tion, what hope there is for peace, as far as I have ascertained after 
a long and detailed discussion with Pompey, he does not even 
desire it.’”!’ Considering these passages together one must con- 
jecture that Atticus, the ardent pacifist, had asked Cicero to per- 
suade Pompey in favor of peace. 

But Pompey was not the only leader who had to be persuaded 
to favor peace. As a consequence Cicero sent mandata pacis to 
Caesar by Caelius Rufus.'® Whether Atticus had urged Cicero 
to be a mandator pacis to Caesar cannot be proved conclusively, 
but evidence does seem to point to such a conjecture. First of all, 
when Cicero had finally become convinced that Pompey had no 
real desire for a peaceful settlement, he considered himself not 
only an ally and friend of Pompey but also an opponent of 
Caesar.’® And in the very last letter that he wrote before sending 
the mandata pacis he showed that in his opinion loyalty to Pompey 
was most essential.”® This attitude of Cicero’s is opposed to Atti- 
cus’ wish for peace, and indeed in the very letter we are now dis- 
cussing Atticus is represented as feeling that resistance to Caesar 
would be futile: Cedendum est, si id volet.* 

About the middle of January, 49, after war had been declared, 
Cicero reported to Atticus that Pompey wished him to be an 
overseer over all of Campania and the seacoast;” and indeed 
Cicero may at that time have expected to busy himself on the 
Campanian coast. But later letters tell another story; for when 
Caesar asked him to remain near Rome, Cicero told him that al- 
though it would be difficult for him to do so, he would remain 
inactive.* Later he told Atticus that Caesar was delighted with 
his inactivity.* Inactivity, then, was at this moment his aim and 
desire. 

The reason for Cicero’s policy of caution is given in a letter 
addressed to Atticus where we read: “I have not committed my- 
self at all. I did nothing that could not be excused not only 
plausibly but also reasonably.” Cicero’s protestations to the ef- 


17 Att. vu, 7, 4 £. 18 Cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, 11, 333. 
19 Ait. vit, 8, 5. 20 Ait. vit, 9, 4. 1 Att, vi, 9, 3. 2 Aut. vu, 11, 5. 
% Att. vii, 17, 4. * Att. vit, 11, 5. % Att. vit, 11, 3. 
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fect that he had not committed himself at all evidently means that 
Atticus had accused him of definitely aligning himself with Pom- 
pey by being active on the coast. In fact Atticus must have 
warned him repeatedly to stay away from Capua, as the following 
quotation goes to show: “In the meantime I shall not even stay at 
Capua but at Luceria, and the seacoast I shall leave at once.’ 
The deduction must then be made that if Atticus did not actually 
persuade Cicero to refuse to commit himself, he at least encour- 
aged such a program. 

The stages, moreover, through which Cicero passed in reaching 
his final and epochal decision to meet Caesar are also recorded in 
his letters. First he intended to avoid him.’ But only a short time 
later Cicero weakened in his decision and he decided to meet 
Caesar.** For such an inconsistency there is no manifest reason, 
unless it be the advice that Cicero mentions in the words: 


So I shall follow your advice and remain at Formiae, that my meeting with 
Caesar outside the gates of the city may not attract attention; or, if I meet 
him neither here nor there, that he may not believe that I have avoided him.”® 


Once Atticus had convinced Cicero that he had to meet Caesar, 
he further advised him as to the object of the meeting, for we read: 
“You will ask Caesar for permission to be absent and to be neu- 
tral.’’®° Atticus, it is clear, overcame Cicero’s reluctance to meet 
Caesar and even prescribed his conduct and demands. His strong 
influence over Cicero made Cicero a time-server once again. 

His request for neutrality refused, Cicero again adopted the 
only plan which seemed practicable to him. For three days after 
his interview he was ready to set out to Pompey, who, he believed, 
would be more gratified at his arrival than if he had been with 
him right along.” But again he delayed his departure, and for 
one reason only—Atticus had asked him to await developments in 
Spain.” 

To summarize, we may assert that in 49 Atticus considered a 
stand for neutrality or peace most expedient for his friend. It was 
his advice that led Cicero to make negotiations for peace with 


26 Att, vimt, 2, 3. 27 Att, vim, 15, 1. 28 Ait, 1x, 6, 1. 29 Att, 1x, 7, 2. 
30 Att, 1x, 2A, 1. 31 Att, rx, 19, 2; x, 10, 5. ® Ait, x, 6, 1. 
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Pompey and to send mandata pacis to Caesar. Atticus strongly 
approved of Cicero’s inactivity in Campania, if he did not actually 
induce him to pursue that course. His proposal of neutrality led 
Cicero to remain in Italy instead of leaving with Pompey; it led 
him to meet Caesar and to ask him for permission to be neutral; 
and finally it caused him to linger on in Italy, even when there 
was no longer any hope of peace. 


* * * * 


Pharsalus had just been fought; all hope of victory was lost; 
Pompey had been defeated. Consequently Cicero rushed to Brun- 
disium, the stronghold of the Caesarian party. Immediately he 
regretted his unpremeditated move and gave way to absolute 
despair; he loathed fawning before the Caesarians; he could not 
without scruples of conscience acquiesce in the Caesarian policies; 
but, worst of all, he had no plan whatsoever. Desperate, he begged 
Atticus for advice: “On that account I ask again as in former 
letters, that if you see anything that I ought to do in these dire 
straits, you will call my attention to it.’”™ 

What am I to do? was the plea of Cicero. And the sagacious 
Atticus immediately began to plan and to offer considered sugges- 
tions. In his first letter to Atticus after he landed in Brundisium 
Cicero said: “From your letter I see you are devising new methods 
of protecting me.’ And at the end of the same letter he wrote: 
“As to your question about Vatinius, neither his assistance nor 
that of anyone else would be lacking, if they could find some means 
of helping me.’ From these citations we must draw the inference 
that in Atticus’ opinion the good will and friendship of the Cae- 
sarians had to be won before Cicero could be safe. Consequently 
he urged Cicero not to give the Caesarians any reason for offense.™ 
He also did all in his power to do away with factors that might 
cause bad feelings. Thus, when Quintus Cicero was arousing the 
hostility of the Caesarians against Marcus, Atticus tried to prevent 
him from doing so and tried to reconcile the brothers.*’ 

Giving advice is not an easy task, but following it is still more 


8 Att, x1, 16, 3. * Aut. x1, 5, 1. 8 Att. xt, 5, 4. 
%6 Att, x1, 12, 1. 87 Aut, x1, 13, 2. 
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difficult. But nevertheless Cicero accepted Atticus’ advice, and 
writes: 

In my letter to Balbus and Oppius I asked them to consider in what way I 
might move closer to Rome. I believe they will advise me. They say that Caesar 
will be eager not only to maintain my dignity, but also to increase it. If you 
believe it necessary, let Trebatius and Pansa write to Caesar that whatever 
I did I did on their advice.** 


Thus Atticus guided Cicero’s actions and activities; but whether 
he urged him to become so closely allied with Caesar as he was in 
46 the lack of letters makes it impossible to ascertain. 


* * * * 


After Tullia died, in February of 45, Cicero had only one aim in 
mind—to retire from politics. Disillusioned in his hope that Caesar 
would restore the Republic®® and crushed by the loss of his 
daughter, he wrote that he could not return to the Forum and to 
the Senate, to which Atticus was summoning him, or to people 
whom he could not endure.*® As a consequence he writes: 

I beg you, let us cast off this concern over Caesar’s future activities and be at 
least half-free. This goal we can obtain by being silent and by keeping in 
hiding. 
And in addition he assumed an attitude that was antagonistic to 
Caesar: 


I wrote to you about your neighbor Caesar, because I learned about it 
from your letter. I should prefer that he be an inhabitant of the temple of 
Quirinus rather than of Salus. 


And yet in the same year he addressed a letter of advice to 
Caesar,* planned to meet him,“ and entertained him at his villa. 

Why did Cicero act the part of a Caesarian this year, if his 
inclinations were otherwise? Possibly it was the flattery of the 
Caesarians that won him over.“ But another factor must also 
be considered. The letters seem to show that it was Atticus who 
repeatedly insisted that he win the favor of the Caesarians. We 
read, for example, “Yesterday I wrote a letter to Caesar, for it 

38 Att. x1, 6, 3. 89 T. Rice Holmes, op. cit., m1, 312. 40 Adv. x1, 21, 5; 28, 2. 
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was your wish.’’? In accordance with his own advice Atticus ad- 
vertised what Cicero was doing for the Caesarians: 


Your influence, I see, has given my Ligurian speech a splendid send-off. 
Balbus and Oppius wrote to me that they were absolutely delighted with it 
and on that account sent the little oration to Caesar.** 


It is feasible, then, to conclude that Atticus believed that the 
Caesarians could protect Cicero and that he urged him to look to 
them for such aid. 

In summary, then, we may say that the evidence permits the 
following assumptions for the years 48-47 : The influence of Atticus, 
together with the clemency of Caesar, induced Cicero, when he was 
in a state of helplessness and vacillation, to expect protection 
from the Caesarians. In 45 it was, very likely, Atticus and the 
attention of the Caesarians that on the one hand prevented him 
from retiring from politics and from showing an attitude hostile 
to the adherents of Caesar, and that on the other hand induced him 
to seek to win their favor. 

* * * * 


Caesar was buried; tyranny was crushed; and the world was 
“out of joint”; but its perturbation could not have exceeded the 
confusion in Cicero’s mind. Should he leave Italy for points remote 
or should he witness the Civil War from Rome and even participate 
in it? On the one hand, he was eager to leave Italy, the hotbed of 
sedition.*® Because of war which he could not bear he was con- 
sidering the proverbial ““yfv xpd yjs”;° he was eager to go where 
there were no sons of Pelops.*' On the other hand, he was averse to 
retiring from politics, for Brutus, he thought, might be able to 
restore the state. Already in April he began to manifest an interest 
in Brutus,” and with the passing of the weeks his enthusiasm grew. 
He could now write, “I wish to help Brutus in every way pos- 
sible.’ It is therefore clear that Cicero again could not make up 
his mind, in short, that he vacillated. 

Because Atticus was most desirous of furthering the cause of 


47 Ait. x11, 26, 2. 48 Att. x11, 29, 2. 49 Att. xv, 7, 2. 
5° Att. xtv, 10, 1. 51 Att. xv, 12, 2. 82 Ait. xtv, 8, 2. 
8 Att. xv, 3, 3. 
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Brutus and Cassius,” it is not at all surprising to find statements 
like the following in Cicero’s letters to Atticus: 

Brutus wishes to know which of two courses to follow. Alas! I do not know 
what to tell him. So I believe I shall be silent, unless you think otherwise.” .. . 
Most certainly I shall not go away, unless you think I can do so honorably. 
Brutus I shall never desert. 


Thus it was Atticus, as Cicero confesses, who advised him to 
champion the cause of Brutus and thus delayed his departure from 
Italy. 

When Cicero was finally on shipboard ready for his departure, 

he heard that conditions in Rome were favorable to the conserva- 
tives,>” and at the same time he received a letter from Atticus 
reproaching him for deserting his country: 
I was amazed at your words: “‘A nice way to behave—you, who talk about an 
honorable death! Go on, desert your country!” . .. But you were even more 
severe: “I wish you would send me a note of explanation why you were obliged 
to do this.’’* ... There you have presentable reasons for my return, reasons 
both good and sufficient. 


One must therefore attribute Cicero’s return to the fact that he 
wished to aid Brutus and Cassius, a policy really encouraged by 
Atticus, and to Atticus’ letter. 

When civil war between Antony and Octavian was imminent, 

Cicero again, as so often before, felt obliged to choose sides. Al- 
though at first he was hesitant about joining Octavian and refused 
the latter’s request to meet him secretly,®° he soon became en- 
thusiastic about him: 
He has acted and still is acting with great power and vigor. . . . He will come 
to Rome accompanied by a large following .... On a journey to Samnium 
he came to Cales and spent the night at Teanum. A splendid crowd was there, 
a great encouragement. Could you have imagined that? On that account I 
shall go to Rome more quickly than I had planned to. 


But he needed an incentive to spur him on to cast his lot fully 
with Octavian. Therefore he looked to Atticus for advice. At 


4 Att. xvi, 14, 2; x1v, 14, 5; xrv, 20, 4; xv, 19, 2. % Au. xv, 5, 1. 
56 Att. xv, 15, 3. 57 Att. xvi, 7, 3. 58 Att. xvi, 12, 3. 
59 Ait, xvi, 7, 6. 60 Fam. xX, 28, 6; Alt. xv, 2, 3. 


1 Att. xvi, 1,5 f.; cf. xvt, 12, 2. 
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first Atticus responded to his letters, but never with advice. When 
he finally did advise him, it was the equivalent of “Don’t commit 
yourself.” “I agree with your advice to move slowly,” replies 
Cicero, “although I once thought otherwise.” This advice he fol- 
lowed so completely that he even passed it on to others.® 

It is, perhaps, impossible to conclude that Atticus induced 
Cicero not to join Octavian at once, but to wait; and yet one must 
infer that, as a man who hesitates needs but a slight urge from 
another to make him adopt a point of view he has already been 
considering, it was Atticus who swung the balance to a policy 
of watchful waiting. 

In 44, then, it was Atticus who induced Cicero to support Brutus 
and to remain in Italy; it was Atticus and his belief that Brutus 
could be helped that prompted Cicero to return to Italy in August; 
and it was Atticus who encouraged Cicero in his hesitation to join 
Octavian openly. 


* * * * 


On the fourth of January, 43, Cicero said to the people: 


The crisis is before us, liberty is at stake. Either you must conquer, Quirites’ 
which you indeed will do because of your outstanding loyalty and unanimity’ 
or you must attempt anything rather than serve as slaves. Other nations 
can endure slavery; liberty is the peculiar heritage of the Roman people.’ 


These words, however, are but characteristic of what Cicero was 
saying continually in 43. On the first of January he proposed that 
Octavian should be invested with the imperium of a propraetor, 
necessary to legalize the command he had assumed over the sol- 
diers, and that he should offer amnesty to such of Antony’s fol- 
lowers as should leave him before February.® A little later he pro- 
tested against sending envoys to ask Antony to desist from war.® 
On February third he showed that he was disgusted with the senate 
for having declared a state of éwmultus and not of bellum.*’ Then he 
opposed sending another embassy to Antony after the first had 
failed in its mission.** When Servilius proposed to thank Lepidus 
for his recommendation of reconciliation with Antony and to in- 


8 Att. xvi, 14, 1-2. 8 Att. xvi, 15, 3. 4 Philippics vi, 6, 17-19. 
65 Ibid. v, 12, 34. 66 Tbid. v1, 1 ff. 67 Tbhid. vin, 1 fit. 68 Tbid. vit, 7, 20. 
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form him that the senate could not entertain proposals for peace 
unless Antony laid down his arms, Cicero supported the motion.®® 
When news of Antony’s defeat at Mutina arrived, Publius Servilius, 
in moving a decree for a thanksgiving in honor of the victory, re- 
frained from applying the term hostis to Antony and the term 
imperator to the victorious generals. But Cicero in his last extant 
speech showed that a thanksgiving could not be ordered with pro- 
priety unless these terms were applicable. He carried the senate 
with him in his motion that a thanksgiving of fifty days should 
be declared, that a monument should be erected to the fallen, and 
that rewards should be given to the kindred of the dead as well 
as to the surviving soldiers.”° In view of these facts the conclusion 
of Strachan-Davidson seems acceptable: 

Thus Cicero, though without any formal office, took the responsibilities of 


the initiative and shaped the policy of the Republic. He was, in fact, prime 
minister of Rome.” 


And yet, while Cicero was standing in the forefront of the battle 
against Antony, Atticus was pursuing a policy that a friend could 
hardly have adopted. For when Fulvia, the wife of Antony, was 
suffering at the hands of the Commission of Ten who, upon 
Cicero’s motion, were investigating Antony’s consulship, Atticus 
protected her, represented her in court, and lent her money with- 
out interest.” 

Since Cicero and Atticus in 43 seem to be opposed to each other 
in policy, it would be interesting to investigate their relations at 
this time. The letters, however, ceased, for both were in Rome; 
and one can only conjecture what the advice of Atticus must 
have been. Throughout 44 Atticus had constantly advised Cicero 
not to commit himself. In 43 Atticus favored Antony, while 
Cicero assailed him. As a result, one is led to conjecture that 
Atticus must have exerted no influence on Cicero in 43, and that, 
if he gave advice during that year, Cicero must have turned a 

69 Thid., vir1, 21, 50. 

70 How and Clark, Cicero, Select Letters, 11, 471. 


™ Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, 40. 
7 Nepos, Aéticus 1x, 3-5. 
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deaf ear to it. This is very striking and must be given due weight 
in our final estimate of the relationship between the two men. 


* * * * 


In his well known and authoritative study, Strachan-Davidson 
shows that Cicero as a statesman had one ideal in mind, the con- 
cordia ordinum, and that, although he seems to vacillate at times, 
it was the unifying element of his political career. Cicero, indeed, 
did try to establish a concordia ordinum immediately after his 
consulship, but without success, because the trial of Clodius had 
estranged senators and knights. For a long time, particularly 
when the triumvirate was supreme, Cicero knew that he could not 
carry out his plans. In 44, after the death of Caesar, he thought of 
Octavian as a possible leader of the concordia ordinum, and in 43 
he was convinced that the concordia ordinum could be realized 
only under his leadership. A study of the political views of Cicero 
and Atticus shows that with regard to the planning of the con- 
cordia ordinum Atticus had very little influence over Cicero, al- 
though he aided him in the development of it. But in 43, when 
Cicero believed that there was no hindrance to establishing the 
type of state that he considered ideal, he acted in direct opposition 
to Atticus; in fact, they must almost have been hostile to each 
other. In short, the greater the possibility of establishing a con- 
cordia ordinum, the less was the influence Atticus exerted over 
Cicero. 

Now let us consider those periods when Cicero knew he could 
establish no harmony of the orders. In 59 Cicero desired to retire 
from politics, while Caesar and the triumvirate wished him to 
join them and thus establish a quattuorvirate. An investigation 
of the period shows that Atticus’ policy of security against Clodius 
was the key to Cicero’s seemingly vacillating attitude at this time. 
In 56 Cicero again wished to retire from politics—instead he 
wrote the palinode and cultivated the friendship of the triumvi- 
rate. The only conclusion I can draw from this year is: The Opti- 
mates led him to abandon his chosen political program. He might 
then have retired from public life, thus fulfilling the pledge made 
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by his brother to the triumvirate. That he did not do so but wrote 
the palinode and cultivated the friendship of the triumvirate was 
probably due in no small degree to the advice of his practical 
and clear-sighted friend. 

During 51-49, when civil war was threatening, Cicero desired 
peace and, if there was no possibility of that, wished for victory 
or for death with Pompey. But again it was Atticus who was re- 
sponsible for his vacillation. To summarize, we may assert that 
Atticus in 49 considered a stand for neutrality or peace expedient 
for his friend. It was his advice that led Cicero to make negotia- 
tions for peace with Pompey and to send mandata pacis to Caesar. 
He strongly approved of Cicero’s inactivity in Campania, if he 
did not actually induce him to take that course. His proposal of 
neutrality led Cicero to remain in Italy instead of leaving with 
Pompey, even when there was no longer any hope of peace. 

From the time he left Brundisium and throughout the year 47 
Cicero feared for his safety and for his future; at times he was in 
absolute despair. But at this time he looked for aid to the Cae- 
sarians, a group to whom he had never appealed before this time 
and whom he considered to be his enemies. For this period I 
think the evidence permits the assumption that in 48-47 the 
clemency of Caesar and the influence of Atticus induced him to 
expect protection from the Caesarians. 

In 45 it was very likely Atticus and the attention of the Cae- 
sarians that not only prevented him from retiring from politics 
and from showing an attitude hostile to the Caesarians, but even 
induced him to seek to win the favor of the Caesarians. 

In 44, after the death of Caesar, Cicero proposed to leave Italy, 
but Atticus induced hin to stay and support Brutus; and when in 
spite of Atticus’ advice Cicero did leave, it was the belief of Atticus 
that Brutus could be helped and the Republic restored that 
prompted Cicero to return to Italy in August. 

Repeatedly it was Atticus who caused Cicero to vacillate and 
change his mind. A survey of these facts, then, shows that on 
almost every occasion when Cicero believed there was no possibil- 
ity of restoring the Republic he wished to retire. The year 49 
might be mentioned as an exception, but at that time Cicero was 
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ready to risk all for Pompey, the erstwhile hero of his projected 
concordia ordinum. At this time he was probably hoping that he 
might induce Pompey to restore the Republic if he won the war, 
though he was almost convinced that Pompey could not defeat 
Caesar on the field of battle. In 47 there was no possibility of his 
retirement. In short, it might be concluded that Cicero followed 
a consistent policy, but that Atticus and his advice are the key to 
Cicero’s seemingly vacillating attitude. In other words, Cicero 
was often persuaded by his more practical friend to compromise 
between idealism and expediency, or to postpone action on an 
honorable intention so long that he exposed himself to the sus- 
picion of weakness and indecision. 














LYNCEUS AND THE MUSES 


By Epwarp F. D’Arms 
University of Minnesota 


In most recent editions' of Propertius the text of 1, 34, 31 f. is 
given as follows: 


Tu satius memorem musis imitere Philitan 
Et non inflati somnia Callimachi. 


There are, to be sure, some discrepancies in the spelling of Philetas, 
and some editions capitalize ‘musis,’ but these differences may be 
disregarded for the purpose of the present article. 

These lines have been the subject of much controversy concern- 
ing text” as well as content.* The difficulties of the scholars are 
real, if one is to make sense of the couplet by itself, and particu- 
larly if one is to explain the development and continuity of thought 
of the elegy as a whole. Beginning in line 25 of the traditional text,‘ 
Propertius purports to address his friend Lynceus. He rejoices 
that love has come to Lynceus even at that late day and urges 
him to give up the study of philosophy and the writing of tragedy 
and epic; instead Lynceus is to devote himself to love and, prob- 
ably, to write poems in his lady’s honor.® The verses quoted above 


1 E.g. Phillimore: Oxford Classical Texts, 1901; Butler: London, Constable (1905); 
Rothstein :? Berlin, Weidmann (1920); Richmond (nm, 25, 7-8): Cambridge University 
Press (1928); Hosius:* Leipzig, Teubner (1932); Butler and Barber: Oxford (1933). 

? For the most important variants cf. Baehrens: Leipzig, Teubner (1880) and Hosius, 
op. cit. 

§ Jacoby used it in his denial of the existence of Alexandrian subjective erotic elegy; 
(Rh. Mus. tx (1905), 61 f.); Butler and Barber (0p. cit., Introduction, pp. xl-xliii) also 
attach considerable importance to the couplet. 

* Barth (Leipzig [1777]) seems to have been the first to separate vss. 25 ff. and make 
a separate elegy. He has been followed by numerous editors since his day. 

5 Inque tuos ignes, dure poeta, veni (11, 34, 44). Cf. Butler and Barber, of. cit., Iniro., 
p. xl, and for another view Rothstein, op. cit., ad loc. 
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occur immediately after Propertius has asked Lynceus of what 
avail now are Socraticis sapientia libris and Erechthei carmina 
lecta. These rhetorical questions are followed by the line 


Nil iuvat in magno vester amore senex 


after which comes the couplet under discussion. 

The difficulties of interpretation are at least three in number. 
First, it is necessary for Lynceus to change his attitude, to adopt 
a mood consonant with his new interest. It has been thought that 
references to Philetas and Callimachus were sufficient to supply 
the necessary erotic encouragement, but because of the modern 
skepticism concerning the existence of Alexandrian subjective 
erotic elegy’ and the nature of Alexandrian erotic verse in general® 
there is more doubt as to the sufficiency of these references than 
was felt fifty or a hundred years ago. Further, recent discoveries 
have proved more and more clearly that Philetas and Callimachus, 
particularly the latter, had many interests of which the personal 
erotic was but one. Hence the mention of their names could hardly 
be considered an adequate synonym for love. 

A second, and more serious, difficulty is the adjective memorem. 
Pucci early in the sixteenth century suggested that memorem 
might be used passively for curam Musarum,’ a suggestion which 
Paley’® considered possible; Reitzenstein,“ by a rather elaborate 
argument, interprets memorem as Philetas musis memorem se prae- 
bet; Butler’ thinks memorem can be retained only on the assump- 
tion that there may be some passage of Philetas or his contempo- 
raries in which he is spoken of as uvqywv. Furthermore, Rothstein™ 
thinks that memorem refers to some scene at the beginning of a 
work of Philetas, comparable to the dream at the beginning of 
Callimachus’ Aefia, and states further that the introduction of a 

6 Cf. m, 34, 47-50. 

7 Cf. Jacoby, op. cit.; Butler and Barber, Jntro., pp. xxxvii-lv. 

8 Cf. Barber, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. vm, 272. 

® Quoted by Paley in his edition of Propertius:* London, G. Bell and Sons (1872). 
So, too, A. W. Mair, Callimachus (Loeb Classical Library): London, Wm. Heinemann; 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1921), 183 Motoas weuednuévor. 

10 Op. cit. He says further, ‘‘Philetas may have spoken of himself as Maoats peuva- 


pévor or used some similar expression constructed with the dative.” 
1 Hermes xxx (1896), 196 f. 12 Op. cit., 253. 18 Op. cit., ad loc. 
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divinity who is to inform the poet what to say to his hearers or 
readers is a favorite device (ein beliebter Kunsigriff) of Alexandrian 
poetry.* Richmond,” too, considers that memorem musis has mean- 
ing and point, although he fails to explain just how musis is to be 
translated. It is interesting to observe that each of these defenders 
of memorem offers a quite different explanation, no one of which 
affords a simple and demonstrable interpretation of the case and 
meaning of musis. Consequently, most editors’ have regarded 
memorem as unsatisfactory, if not entirely unintelligible. 

The third difficulty, at least to the present writer, is presented 
by somnia in the second line of the couplet. All commentators 
agree in making somnia refer to the Aetia of Callimachus, which 
was apparently cast in the form of a dream wherein the Muses on 
Helicon informed Callimachus dy’ wyvyiwy jpwwr .. . kal waxd- 
pwv.'’ This is neat, but it hardly suits the sense of the passage. 
Lynceus is definitely informed that he is not to write of various 
legendary and distant events (vss. 33-40), whereas, so far as is 
knowr that is what the Aefia was: a collection of myths, legends, 
and customs of the Greek world.'* Hence, to urge Lynceus to write 


4 As evidence Rothstein quotes Eratosthenes’ address to Hermes, Alexander 
Aetolus’ address to Apollo, and also the words of Mars to Ovid (Fasti m1, 177 f.): 
disce . . ./quod petis, et memori pectore dicta nota. Such an interpretation, however, 
would seem to require the genitive case in our passage, rather than the dative or abla- 
tive. Furthermore, the argument from analogy is not convincing in the absence of any 
knowledge of such address to a divinity by Philetas. It should also be noted that Roth- 
stein’s examples refer to an address to a particular divinity, not to a group so general 
and so numerous as the Muses. 

6 Op. cit., 1, 25, 7 f., note: illud “memorem” optime opponitur Callimachi non inflati 
somniis et Philetae doctum ingenium describit. 

16 E.g. Hertzberg: Halle, 3 vols. (1843-45); Paley, Butler, op. cit.; Tremenheere: Lon- 
don, Simpkin Marshall, Ltd. (1931); Butler and Barber, op. cit. If one is determined 
to adopt the reading memorem musis perhaps the best parallel which can be found in 
the extant lines of Philetas is fr. 9 (Diehl), é« @vyod xradoal we ra wérpra Kal Te rpovnvés, 
elrety peuvijcbal 7’obxér’ ébvros 5uws which has been rendered as follows (Couat, Alex- 
andrian Poetry, Translated by James Loeb: London, Heinemann (1931) 7%): “From 
the depth of thine heart shed tears over me and softly speak a few words to me, and 
then remember, even after I am no more.”’ Couat makes Philetas address these lines to 
Battis, but there is no reason why they may not come from a narrative elegy. Cf. the 
story of Acontius and Cydippe from Callimachus’ Aefia: Ox. P., 1011. 

17 Diodorus, A nthologia Palatina vu, 42. 

18 The new fragments indicate that Callimachus adopted a less objective style in the 
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such narrative elegy” is not at all to the point. If, on the other 
hand, the reference here is to style, there seems no particular 
reason to urge Lynceus to follow the style of the Aefia as distinct 
from the style of Callimachus’ other works, such as the epigrams, 
for example, which are models of clearness and directness and 
which, furthermore, contain the only extant personal erotic poetry 
of Callimachus. 

The manuscripts offer considerable help in the solution of these 
difficulties. FLDV and P all read musis memorem and only one 
good manuscript, N, gives the reading followed by most editors, 
memorem musis. Butler®® has conveniently summarized the impli- 
cations of these two readings as follows: ““The reading of FLDV is 
unmetrical; while memorem musis N is suspiciously suggestive of a 
transposition metri gratia. For if N be right, it is hard to account 
for the corruption in FLDV.” On the principle quo diffcilior eo 
melior lectio it seems, then, that musis memorem is probably closer 
to the correct reading. This has been the opinion of many scholars, 
who have accordingly proposed various emendations to complete 
the meter and the sense.” 

Believing that musis memorem represents the truer version, I 
propose Musis Mimnermi as the reading which best suits the 
meaning” and the evidence of the manuscripts.” The introduction 





Aetia than had been thought previously. But the personal references are like those of 
Ovid in the Fasti, rather than those of Propertius and Ovid in their personal elegies. 

19 Paley writes (op. cit., ad loc.): “The lost epic (sic), Atria, is called somnia.” 

20 Op. cit., 253. 1 Cf. Baehrens and Hosius, op. cit., for emendations. 

22 Mimnermus was designated the founder of erotic elegy by Hermesianax fr. 2 
(Diehl), 35-36: Mipuvepyos 5é, rdv hddv Ss ebpero wodddv dvardds, Fxov Kal wadaxod rvedy’ 
amd revrapuérpov. That he was a writer considered helpful to those in love is indicated 
by Propertius 1, 9, 11: Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero. Posidippus A. P. 
x11, 168 calls Mimnermus ¢iAepaorhs. Cf. Alexander Aetolus fr. 3 (Diehl), 4-5: Eetvos, 
Miuvéppov 8’ els tos Gxpov ’uov, warcdcuavel ody Epwrt rérns toov. Cf. also Callimachus, 
Ox. P. 2079, 11: Miuvepyos drt yAuxbs. 

23 Memorem is approximately as close to Mimnermi as the various readings of Mim- 
nermi in Propertius 1, 9, 11 where Baehrens, of. cit., gives the following: minnermi N; 
munermi A; om. F in lacuna 8 litt., in qua m.2 minerin’ add.; numerini DV. The initial 
letter of imitere may explain the disappearance of the final i in the passage under dis- 
cussion.—It is Hertzberg (op. cit., 11, 229) who gives the clue to compare the MSS read- 
ings of 1,9, 11: “quam prope denique nostra coniectura vestigia librorum MSS legat, 
neminem fugiet, qui quantum a librariis Prop. in nominum propriorum scriptione turba- 
tum sit, reputet.” 
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of the name of Mimnermus in this passage is not new. Heinsius™ 
proposed Mimnermum aut Coum, which would agree with the 
sense of the passage but has little support from the manuscripts. 
Hertzberg” suggested socius Musis Mimnermi which was favor- 
ably regarded for years,” but which has disappeared from the 
apparatus critici of recent editions. There is, however, no manu- 
script authority for socius, which was doubtless suggested by the 
controversy started by Lachmann”’ as to the grammatical pro- 
priety of satius in the predicate, a controversy in which recent 
editors have unanimously decided in favor of the manuscript 
reading, sativus. The phrase Musis Mimnermi is paralleled by sev- 
eral examples from Vergil and from Augustan elegy;** and, in 
fact, is not so difficult as the unmodified musis.”® 


4 Adversariorum Libri IV, Harlingen, 1742. % Op. cit., 11, 228. 

% E.g. Paley, op. cit., ad loc.: “Hertzberg adopts Scaliger’s correction Musis me- 
liorem, but proposes a better one himself.”’ 

27 Leipzig, 1816. For a discussion of this matter cf. Hertzberg, op. cit., 11, 227 f. 

28 E.g. Vergil, Ecl. vi, 1: Pastorum Musam Damonis et Alphoesiboei; Ovid, Ars 
Am. 111, 329-330: Sit tibi Callimachi, sit Coi nota poetae, Sit quoque vinosi Teia Musa 
senis; Tr. 11, 364: Praecipit lyrici Teia Musa senis; Ex P. tv, 14, 32: Ausa est agricolae 
Musa docere senis. Cf. also Catullus txvm, 7-8: Nec veterum dulci scriptorum car- 
mine Musae, oblectant. For the plural, cf. Ciris 10: meas utinam requiescere Musas; 
Ovid, Tr. m1, 7, 4: Aut inter libros Pieridasque suas; Tr. v, 7,32: Carmina devoveo 
Pieridasque meas. But see infra 488-490. 

29 Hertzberg writes (op. cit., m1, 228): “At primum nescio quid xaxé{ndov et tamen 
frigidum habeat illud ‘Musis imitari’ pro ‘carmine imitari’ nullo attributo positum. 
R. Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 196, note, “das nackte ‘Musis imitere’ mehr als unschén ist.” 
Cf. Horace, Epistles, 1, 19, 28: Temperat Archilochi Musam pede mascula Sappho, 
which is best interpreted by M. B. Ogle in Amer. Jour. of Phil. xu (1922), 55-61, 
“Sappho, although she had the spirit of a man, and employed the measures of Archil- 
ochus, yet dulled the keen edge of his Muse.” Only three of the twenty examples of 
Musa and Pierides with the possible meaning of carmina, collected from Vergil and the 
elegists, appear without an adjectival modifier or a noun in the genitive case. These in- 
stances are Tibullus 1, 4, 65: quem referent Musae, vivet; Ovid, 7r. m1, 7, 9: ad Musas, 
quamvis nocuere, reverti; Ex P. tv, 2, 45: Quid nisi Pierides, solacia frigida, restant. It 
will be noticed that none of these is an exact parallel to musis in Propertius 11, 34, 31.— 
The ingenious emendation of Tremenheere, op. cit., Tu satius memor es Musis imitare 
Philetan, disposes of the troublesome memorem and avoids the unusual use of satius in 
the predicate with a verb other than sum. (The only precedent for this usage of Proper- 
tius seems to be Varro, R.R. 1, 2, 26: satius dicas.) It is, however, open to other objec- 
tions: e.g. the absolute use of Musis. Furthermore, with the exception of a few past 
participles used in a passive sense, the occurrence of imito as an active verb seems to be 
limited to the pre-classical period, excep: perhaps for a few archaisms, conscious or 
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In the second line of the couplet the reading which seems to 
the writer to give the best sense is 


Et non inflatis omnia Callimachi. 


This is the reading of all the best manuscripts, and, indeed, of all 
the manuscripts except a few of the deteriores which have inflantis. 
The chief arguments in favor of inflati somnia seem to be the refer- 
ence to the dream in Callimachus’ Aefia, and the resulting bal- 
anced pentameter, a favorite device of the elegists whereby the 
first half of the pentameter line ends with a noun and the second 
half with its adjective, or vice versa. When the endings of noun 
and adjective are similar, an effect of internal rhyme is produced. 
Against these considerations, however, are the facts that somnia 
referring to the Aetia seems to weaken rather than strengthen the 
argument;*° the balanced line is the exception rather than the rule 
and should not be made the determining criterion contrary to 
the manuscripts and the sense of the passage.** On the positive 
side it may be urged that it is much more to the point to have 
Lynceus imitate the style of all of Callimachus’s works than to 
have him use the Aefia as his model for erotic poetry. Surely 
inflati or inflatis is to be taken as referring to the style of Callim- 
achus,” rather than as a declaration of the ‘“‘uninspired” char- 





otherwise: e.g. Servius Sulpicius Rufus, ap. Cic. Ad Fam. tv, 5, 5. Cf. Neue-Wagner 
Formenlehre der Lat. Spr., Berlin (1897), m1, 49. Servius has the following note in Aen. 
x11, 263: “vi populat,” antique: nam veteres et “populo” et “populor’’ dicebant, nunc 
tantum “populor” dicimus; illud penitus de usu recessit. An examination of certain 
verbs which experienced a similar change has revealed that the transitional period oc- 
curred just before or during the Ciceronian Age. Subsequently, writers of epic occasion- 
ally used the older active forms, but the elegists were careful to reflect the recent change 
in favor of the deponent forms. (Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. “auguro(r).’’) 

9° V. supra 484. 

31 Cf. Propertius 1, 1, 40: Intonet angusto pectore Callimachus. 

% Rothstein states (op. cit., ad loc.) that inflatus in relation to style is “ein haufig 
vorkommendes Wort.” He quotes Rhet. ad Her. tv, 15: oratio... quae turget et 
inflata est; also Quintilian xm, 10, 16: cum hi pressi et integri, contra inflati illi et 
inanes haberentur, in his nihil superflueret, illis iudicium maxime et modus deesset. 
Cf. G. M. Young, The Epigrams of Callimachus: Oxford (1934), Introduction, p. xiii: 
“The most conspicuous features of his style are clarity and ease. . . . Although the ver- 
sification is consummate, the sentences are as complete and straightforward as the 
plainest prose.” Cf. Catullus xcv, 10: tumido . . . Antimacho, and Callimachus fr. 748 
(Schneider) Abén xal raxi ypdupa xal ob ropév. 
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acter of his work,* or as a defense of his rather irascible tempera- 
ment.* As an epithet of style it belongs more logically with Musis 
than with Callimachi.* 

The translation of the couplet according to the proposed emen- 
dations would run somewhat as follows: ‘You would do better 
to imitate Philetas with Mimnermus’ Muse and, in unpretentious 
style, all that Callimachus wrote.’ Thus considered, the couplet 
would indicate a double recommendation to Lynceus from Pro- 
pertius which would balance the rhetorical questions of vss. 27—29. 
To take the place of Socraticis sapientia libris Propertius recom- 


% Cf. T. E. Page, quoted in Couat’s Alexandrian Poetry (v. supra, note 16) Transla- 
tor’s Preface, p. viii: “Above all, they [the Alexandrians] lack inspiration, and when 
Propertius speaks of Callimachus as non inflatus he passes a final sentence of condemna- 
tion on the master whom he reveres.” 

4 Cf. Paley, op. cit., ad loc.: “The epithet is perhaps intended as a defense of his 
favorite poet against the common and not altogether unjust charge of being inclined to 
bombast.” 

% Cf. Propertius m, 12, 22: mea Musa levis; Ovid, Rem. 362: Musa proterva; Tr. 
m1, 2, 6: Musa iocata. 

3% Grammatically omnia is of course to be construed with carmina (vs. 29). With the 
phrase omnia (carmina) Callimachi cf. Ovid, Ibis 2: omne fuit Musae carmen inerme 
meae. For the use of omnia with the genitive cf. Culex 60: omnia luxuriae; Ovid, Tr. 1, 
8, 5: omnia naturae. Cf. also Horace, Od. m1, 1, 23: cuncta terrarum; Tacitus Hist. v, 
10: cuncta camporum. (Numerous other examples of the neutor of an adjective fol. 
lowed by a genitive are given by Draeger, Hist. Syntax der Lat. Sprache:* Leipzig 
(1878), 1, 453-456, and by Furneaux, Tacitus:* New York, Oxford University Press, 
(1896), 1, Introduction, Ch. v, 9, 32B.) Similarly, Ovid, Met. 4, 631: hominum cunctis; 
Tacitus Ann. x1, 22: cunctis civium. For carmina expressed by an adjective or pronoun 
in a succeeding sentence cf. Ovid, Tr. rv, 1, 102-104: 

misit in arsuros carmina nostra focos. 

Atque ita de multis, quoniam non multa supersunt, 
cum venia facito, quisquis es, ista legas. 
Similarly, Horace, Epistles 1, 19, 41-44: 
spissis indigna theatris 

scripta pudet recitare et nugis addere pondus 
si dixi, “rides,” ait “et Iovis auribus ista 
servas.”’ 

Parallels for the expression musis Mimnermi . . . et non inflatis (musis) can be found 
in Horace, Epode 1x, 4-6: 

bibam 
sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 
hac Dorium, illis barbarum; 
Culex, 35-36: 
mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina, versu 
viribus apta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudet. 
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mends the philosophy of Mimnermus as expressed by Philetas;*’ 
to take the place of Erechthei carmina lecta Propertius recommends 
the unexalted style of Callimachus.** Having thus helped Lynceus 
to acquire the proper attitude for a man in love and to adopt a 
style suitable for the expression of his feelings, Propertius then 
goes on to describe the content of erotic poetry®® as exemplified 
in his own works and in those of others.*® 

It may be objected that if it is admitted that Philetas wrote on 
erotic themes in the manner of Mimnermus, then either a distinc- 
tion is being made between Philetas and Callimachus, or else both 
Philetas and Callimachus wrote subjective erotic elegy. This does 
not necessarily follow, and is probably untrue. Propertius groups 
the two Alexandrians together when he has occasion to mention 
them“ or else mentions them indiscriminately.” The fragments of 
their works which are extant do not seem to supply sufficient war- 
rant to justify the conclusion that they wrote subjective erotic 
elegy.” For the clarity and significance of the present passage, 
however, Propertius appears to have chosen wisely in identifying 
Callimachus with style and Philetas with the “philosophy” of 
Mimnermus. There are at least two fragments of Philetas which 


37 Cf. Horace, Epistles, 1, 6, 65 f.: 

Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore iocisque, 
nil est iucundum, vivas in amore iocisque. 
V. supra, note 22. 

%8 The strictures of Callimachus on literary form and style are well known, despite 
the fragmentary remains of his works. The passage from his “Hymn to Apollo,” 105-112, 
the epigram, A. P. x11, 43, beginning éx@alpw 7d wolnua 7d xuxd\xdy, the story told by 
Athenaeus 11, 72a which has made the expression péya SiSNor, uéya xaxdy familiar to all, 
and the more recently discovered “Retort to Critics”, Ox. P. 2079, especially lines 19-20 
pnd’an’eued SipGre peya Wodtovoay dordhv, tixrecOar Bpovray S’obx éudv GANA Avds—all 
these make clear in his own words Callimachus’ attitude toward literature. Cf. also fr. 
748 (Schneider) quoted supra, note 32. The comparison in Propertius 1, 34, 29 and 1, 
34, 32 is strengthened by the remarks of the Roman elegists concerning tragedy, 
wherein they make it clear that the style of tragedy was considered weightier, more 
dignified, and more sonorous than that of elegy (e.g. Propertius m, 1, 39f.; Ovid Tr. 
11, 381; Am. ut, 15, 17-19). 

3° Cf. Reitzenstein, op. cit., 196 f.: Die positive Vorschrift imitere Callimachum ist 
im Grunde hier noch nicht an ihren Platz: sie wird erst in 43 wieder aufgenommen. 

4° Vss. 51-60; 67-94. 41 E.g. m1, 1, 1; and, probably, mr, 9, 43 f. 

“ E.g. Callimachus m1, 1, 40; rv, 1, 64; Philetas mz, 3, 52. 

“ Cf. Butler and Barber, of. cit., Intro., pp. xxxix-xlviii. 
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bear striking resemblance to fragments of Mimnermus,“ and so 
furnish points of contact between the two. Thus we know that 
Philetas, like Mimnermus, sometimes adopted a tone of gentle 
melancholy and pessimism; it is possible that he may also, like 
Mimnermus, have affirmed that ‘‘There’s nothing quite so pleas- 
ant as the brimming, vivid present’’; but neither Philetas nor 
Mimnermus, so far as is known, wrote erotic elegies which can 
truly be called subjective, as are those of Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid. 

There is one further suggestion that may be made. Horace in a 
well-known passage* mentions slightingly an elegiac poet who may 
be Propertius. This poet likes to be called Callimachus, or, in 
more demanding mood, becomes Mimnermus. This is no place to 
enter into a controversy which has existed for centuries as to 
whether the elegiac poet is Propertius or some other. If, however, 
other evidence should seem to indicate that this identification is 
a plausible one, and if the emendation proposed in this paper 
should be accepted, it would furnish one more connection between 
Propertius and the poet mentioned by Horace.” 

In conclusion it may be stated that the two changes advocated 
in Propertius 11, 34, 31-2 are on the whole closer to the manu- 
scripts than the readings adopted by editors, they introduce the 
mention of love which is required by the context, they furnish a 
neat contrast with the preceding lines, and finally they remove 
two words, memorem and somnia, which are either unintelligible 
or contradictory to the general sense of the poem. 


“ Cf. Philetas fr. 7 (Diehl) and Mimnermus fr. 2 (Diehl), 5-16; Philetas fr. 12 
(Diehl) and Mimnermus fr. 1 (Diehl), 5-8. 

% Epistles, 11, 2, 90-102. 

46 Propertius mentions Mimnermus elsewhere only in 1, 9, 11. 














Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


TOLSTOY AND GREEK 


My attention has recently been called by Professor C. L. Meader 
to a remarkable passage in the life of Tolstoy’ which, I think, 
will be of great interest to classicists of today. It runs as follows: 


During the following winter [1870-71] Tolstoy devoted himself to the study 
of Greek, a language he had never learned. On hearing of this, Fet felt so sure 
that Tolstoy would not succeed that he announced his readiness to devote 
his own skin for parchment for Tolstoy’s diploma of proficiency when the 
latter should have qualified himself to receive it. Accordingly, in December, 
Tolstoy wrote him as follows: 

“T received your letter a week ago, but have not answered because from 
morning to night I am learning Greek. I am writing nothing, only learning; 
and to judge by information reaching me through Borisof, your skin (to be 
used as parchment for my diploma in Greek) is in some danger. Improbable 
and astounding as it may seem, I have read Xenophon, and can now read 
him at sight. For Homer, a dictionary and some effort is still necessary. I 
eagerly await a chance of showing this new trick to some one. But how glad I 
am that God sent this folly upon me! In the first place I enjoy it; and sec- 
ondly, I have become convinced that of all that human language has produced 
truly beautiful and simply beautiful, I knew nothing (like all the others who 
know but do not understand); and thirdly, because I have ceased to write, 
and never more will write, wordy rubbish. I am guilty of having done so; 
but by God I won’t do it any more! Explain to me, for Heaven’s sake, why 
no one knows Aesop’s fables, or even delightful Xenophon, not to mention 
Plato and Homer, whom [ still have before me? In so far as I can as yet judge, 
our translations, made on German models, only spoil Homer. To use a banal 
but involuntary comparison: they are like boiled and distilled water, while 
he is like water fresh from the spring, striking the teeth with its sun-lit 
sparkle: even its specks only making it seem still clearer and fresher . . . You 


1 Aylmar Maude, The Life of Tolstoy, First Fifty Years*: London, A. Constable and 
Co. (1908), 327 f. 
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may triumph: without a knowledge of Greek, there is no education. But what 
kind of knowledge? How is it to be got? What is the use of it? To this I have 
replies clear as daylight.” 


W. E. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COLLEGIA AND HETAERIAE 


In his special letter of March 2, 1937 to the New York Times, 
Mr. Walter Duranty, writing from Moscow, notes a revival of 
religion in Ivanovsk Province and quotes an official of the Prov- 
ince as follows: 

In this region there is a multitude of sects and religious organizations .... 


They develop an activity that goes far beyond the functions of a religious 
cult. Often they carry on anti-Soviet Trotskyist agitation. 


Mr. Duranty observes that if 


there is anything the Soviet Government hates and will not allow it is clubs 
and the like, unless they are inspired by itself and under its own aegis. Not 
even a foreign press association is permitted here. ...In short, the word 
“club” is anathema. But now, it appears, it is possible to form a new ‘‘church” 
or sect and thus evade the Soviet ban on clubs. 


One is reminded of the troubles the younger Pliny had in 
Bithynia and Pontus with this same problem. In x, 33 he asks 
Trajan’s permission to organize a fire company in Nicomedia; the 
emperor declines (x, 34) to grant the request, on the ground that 
such an organization would eventually become a political club. In 
x, 92 Pliny inquires whether or not mutual benefit societies may 
be permitted in Amisus. Trajan grudgingly agrees (x, 93) to allow 
such a society, under proper supervision, in Amisus, but nowhere 
else. Then there is the famous letter about the Christians (x, 96), 
in which Pliny remarks (section 7) that certain apostates assured 
him that they had not attended any meetings of the new sect 
“since the promulgation of my edict, in which by your order I 
forbade hetaeriae.”’ 

HvuBERT MCNEILL POTEAT 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE 
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BARTER THROUGH THE AGES 


Ever since the time when Esau bartered his birthright for a 
mess of pottage have both venditor and emptor, by means foul or 
fair, been trying to strike the best bargain. 

Probably one of the most classical transactions of this sort is 
the shrewd deal Dido made (Aeneid 1, 365-378) with the tribes of 
Africa when she “purchased” as much ground for her citadel as 
could be encompassed with a bull’s hide. After the transaction 
was completed the hide was cut into very narrow strips; these 
were then formed into a rope long enough to enclose as extensive 
a site for her new town as possible. (If the other interpretation of 
this passage obtains, then our “story” is spoiled.) 

In like manner was the poor untutored Indian often made the 
dupe of many a wily government agent and fraudulent bargain 
through which he lost much of his land. A somewhat amusing, 
though to the Indian humiliating and exasperating, deal, prac- 
tised upon the Indian in the East, was the ‘““‘Walking Purchase”’ 
of 1737.1 

The Indians had agreed to deed to the ‘“‘Pale-faces” a tract of 
land whose boundaries were to be determined by the distance a 
man could walk in a day and a half. The Indians had judged this 
distance to be about thirty miles. The ‘‘Pale-faces” had, however, 
gone over the ground previously as a preliminary measure; they 
had spent nine days in cutting down the underbrush and in blazing 
trees. 

At first they all walked moderately, but before long the “‘Pale- 
faces” set such a pace that the Indians frequently called upon them 
to walk and not to run. Since their remonstrances were of no avail 
most of them left in anger and disgust, asserting that they had 
been basely cheated. The three authorized walkers of the ‘‘Pale- 
faces” being fleet of foot and of remarkable physique walked 
sixty-eight miles in the designated time, instead of thirty miles 
as the Indians had judged. The land acquired by this “Walking 


1 Cf. C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Pa., The Telegraph 
Press (1929), 110-117; and William J. Buck, History of the Indian Walk, Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia, Edwin S. Stuart (1886). 
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Purchase” now constitutes the greater part of four counties of 
Pennsylvania along the Delaware River. 

The Indians never forgot this trick and never forgave the 
“Pale-faces” for their sharp practice. They said later: “‘No sit to 
smoke, no shoot squirrel; but run, run, run all day long.’”’ And so 
has man, the ages through, tried to get the advantage over his 
fellowmen, especially over such as are rather untutored and are 
less wary and less crafty. 

ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 
NorTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


SOME ANCIENT EXAMPLES OF 
CHANGE OF SEX 


Time for August 10 and 24, 1936 reported two recent cases of 
change of sex in individuals once considered female who suddenly 
developed male characteristics. This phenomenon, we learn, is 
nothing more than a case of hermaphroditism, in which the male 
characteristics appear later in life. That hermaphrodites were well 
known in antiquity is clear from references in literature and ex- 
amples in art. We find also statements about the supposed change 
of sex. 

Ausonius Epigrams Lx1x [Lxxvi] refers to a number of such 
instances, where the speaker is a hermaphrodite, or at least a 
girlish boy: 

Vallebanae (nova res, et vix credenda poetis, 
sed quae de vera promitur historia) 

femineam in speciem convertit masculus ales 
pavaque de pavo constitit ante oculos. 

cuncti admirantur monstrum: sed mollior agna 
[talia virginea voce puella refert:]! 

“Quid stolidi ad speciem notae novitatis hebetis? 
an vos Nasonis carmina non legitis? 

Caenida convertit proles Saturnia Consus 
ambiguoque fuit corpore Tiresias. 

vidit semivirum fons Salinacis Hermaphroditum: 


1 Substitute line of Hugh G. Evelyn White (Loeb). 
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vidit nubentem Plinius Androgynum. 

nec satis antiquum, quod Campana in Benevento 
unus epheborum virgo repente fuit. 

nolo tamen veteris documenta arcessere famae. 
ecce ego sum factus femina de puero.”’ 


Hermaphrodites exist in the animal world more often than 
among men, or at least are better known. It is doubtful whether 
the bird mentioned here changed sex so rapidly as to be seen in 
the process. 

The references to Ovid may be located in the Metamorphoses as 
follows: m1, 323 f., where Tiresias is said to have been changed 
once to a female and later to a male again; rv, 285 f., where Her- 
maphroditus was made two-sexed in the pool of the nymph Sal- 
macis, with the curse being put on the pool that any man bathing 
there should be made half-man; and in xm, 189 f., where Caenis, 
a woman ravished by Neptune, at her request is allowed to be 
made into the man, Caeneus of Thessaly. 

Vitruvius (11, 12) attempts to explain Ovid’s myth of the spring 
of Salmacis by saying that the weakening effect it was supposed 
to have was merely symbolical of the civilizing of the barbarians 
in the region by incoming colonists. At this spring a colonist had 
set up a tavern because of the good water. The stories of Ovid 
probably have a foundation in the knowledge of such bisexual 
individuals and the attempt to explain them. 

As we might expect, Pliny records such freaks of nature in his 
Natural History. He has heard from Calliphanes and Aristotle of 
a whole race of Androgyni (vu, 15). Along with a report of some 
multiple births he mentions hermaphrodites, which he says were 
formerly called androgyni (vu, 33). He has heard of the apparent 
change of sex also (vit, 36). In the consulship of P. Licinius Crassus 
and C. Cassius Longinus a girl was supposed to have changed 
into a boy. Licinius Mucianus is quoted as having seen a woman 
at Argos who was married and later grew a beard and put on other 
male characteristics, so that the individual was able later to 
marry a wife. Another case has been noted by Licinius also of a 
boy at Smyrna who had been previously a girl. Pliny himself 
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claims to have seen in Africa a man who had been a woman. 
Again, Pliny tells of hermaphrodites in animals (x1, 262). 

Hippocrates (Epidemics v1, 32) gives two examples of women 
who took on male forms: one, Phaethusa, wife of Pytheus in 
Abdera, and the other, Nanno, wife of Gorgippus in Thasos. 

Diodorus in the Bibliotheca of Photius, codex 244, tells at some 
length the stories of two women who became men. One was 
Herais, wife of Samiades, whose sex was changed while her husband 
was away on a journey. She obtained legal permission then to 
live as a man. Thirty years later than this was the case of an 
Epidaurian girl whose voice grew heavy and who changed to male 
habits. Her name of Kad\Aw then was changed to Ké)dwr. It is 
interesting to note here that Diodorus tells of surgical operations 
that were performed similar to those employed today to aid the 
patient to be better adapted to his new sex, as related in the 
articles in Time. 

The commentator to the Delphine edition of Ausonius (Lon- 
don, 1823) notes that there are no examples of boys becoming girls, 
except in fables, but there are many cases of change from female 
to male. Time points out that most hermaphrodites are mistaken 
to be female or are more conveniently reared so. It is also true 
that in such bisexual individuals the male characteristics often 
occur later in life. 

WiiiaM M. SEAMAN 
ALMA COLLEGE 
AMA, MICHIGAN 











Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journal at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JOURNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


A Papyrus CODEX OF THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS, Edited by 
Campbell Bonner: Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press 
(1934). 

This is a critical study of a papyrus manuscript in the possession 
of the University of Michigan, acquired for the university through 
the late Professor F. W. Kelsey. For the sake of convenience the 
editor calls it M. The study treats of this manuscript in detail 
along with a fragment of the Mandates of Hermas. Its plan shows 
Introduction, Text with notes, and Index, with facsimiles of the 
manuscript at the end. The Introduction deals with the history of 
the manuscript; its condition, scope, and appearance; palaeogra- 
phy, punctuation, and abbreviations; spelling and grammatical 
forms; the relation of the text to other manuscripts; the plan of the 
study; a bibliography. 

Several facts of interest emerge from the study of the manu- 
script. That it begins with Vision five seems to indicate that the 
second part of the work of Hermas, the Mandates and Similitudes 
introduced by Vision five, circulated in Egypt as a work complete 
in itself (p. 14). A study of the hand, a sloping uncial, seems to 
indicate that the manuscript was not written before A.D. 250, and 
was probably produced in the latter half of the third century. A 
stroke above letters is used to indicate abbreviation; e.g., Ke = xipte. 
There is no certain case of written accent. The rough breathing 
“ occurs frequently but not regularly. In the matter of spelling a 
few forms of interest appear: a=, .=«, édide =édidov, the aug- 
ment is sometimes left off. 
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Manuscript M preserves sentences that are wanting in the 
other manuscripts. Further it seems to have the support of the 
Latin versions and therefore to be of value. Like 8 (Sinaiticus) it 
shows vulgar forms of syntax in contradistinction to A (the Athos 
manuscript), which uses correct forms. 

The editor is quite confident of the worth of the manuscript, but 
he is not led into making exaggerated claims for it. He is to be 
commended for the care with which he attempts to evaluate its 
merits and defects. 

In the very full notes the editor, in a thoroughgoing way, com- 
pares the readings of the other Greek manuscripts and of the Latin 
versions with M. A good deal of conjecture is ventured, but the 
conjecture in all cases carries a high degree of probability in its 
favor. 

THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


OLIVER Davies, Roman Mines in Europe: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1935). Pp. xii+291, 4 pp. of drawings, 6 maps. 
$10.00. 

We do not know how to characterize this book briefly without 
resorting to an atrocious pun. It is a mine of information. In the 
first place, despite its relatively small compass, it very evidently 
exhausts what is known at present about its subject. The author 
cites (of course) all the ancient authorities. In addition, he seems 
to have covered the periodical and monographic literature with 
extraordinary diligence. Finally, he has visited most of the sites 
personally; and his thorough training as an archaeologist, together 
with his mastery of metallurgy, including the history of the art, 
enables him to interpret the reports of earlier visitors, and often to 
correct their interpretations of their findings. In thoroughness the 
book leaves little to be desired. Its chief defect is that it is only a 
mine. It yields ore, rather than usable metal. The reader has to 
work up for himself the data it contains with the aid of a scientific 
dictionary. In places the style is not merely dry but even obscure, 
owing to excessive condensation. The sketch-maps with which the 
book is equipped have one merit, which, alas, is unusual. Prac- 
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tically every place mentioned in the text is marked upon them.— 
When will authors learn to observe this simple rule! The sites are 
marked on the map by numbers, which in itself is not a bad de- 
vice. Unfortunately, however, there is no system to the numbering; 
so that one often has to look all over the map to locate the number 
assigned to a place in the accompanying key. These, however, are 
only surface blemishes. The book is one of the most important 
contributions to the economic history of the ancient world which 
has appeared in recent years. 
DONALD McFAYDEN 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


D. C. WILKINSON, Greek Sculpture: New York, Oxford University 
Press (1936). Pp. 17 (vi-xxii) and 104 Plates. $2.00. 


This book, No. 9 of a Life and Art in Photograph Series, will be 
welcomed both by the public and by the teacher of classical lan- 
guages and civilization. It fills a long-felt need for a collection of 
photographs of Hellenic sculpture at a price within the reach of 
everyone, even the modern teacher. The format and typography 
are satisfactory and the use of marginal numbers with the text 
facilitates ready reference to the plates. Naturally, because of the 
low price of the work, some of the photographs are not of the best 
and some works have had to be omitted. The reviewer would 
gladly exchange some of the later plates for photographs of the 
Metropolitan Museum “Apollo,” the so-called ‘Apollo of the 
Omphalos,” the Ludovisi ‘“‘Throne” and the Boston Companion 
Piece, and the Alexander Sarcophagus. 

But in his Preface Mr. Wilkinson anticipates the critic by ad- 
mitting that much had to be “sacrificed to keep the volume both 
cheap and comprehensive” and that the “letterpress is unimpor- 
tant and serves only to supplement the plates by giving a brief 
history of Greek Sculpture.”” However, the reader must be warned 
that a viewpoint may be artibrarily presented with no indication of 
the existence of divergent opinion in the matter —doubtless, be- 
cause of the exigency of space. 

Not everyone will agree that “No artistic traditions from Creto- 
Mycenean times have survived .. .”’ (p. vii) or that the Acropolis 
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korai were “used for building materials” (p. ix)—they were buried 
after the Persians withdrew in 479 B.c. The “Athena” and “Giant” 
were from the Old Athena Temple, not the Hekatompedon, and 
are usually dated before ‘520-510 B.c.” (p. x, Pl. 18). A more 
recent view of the Tyrannicides (Pl. 25) might have been repro- 
duced, since a few years ago the fourth-century head of Aristo- 
geiton was replaced by a bearded one. The sculptor’s name is not 
“Critias” (p. xi and Pl. 25) but “Critius” (or Kritios). The recon- 
struction of the “Discobolus” (P1. 35, an Anderson photo) appears 
too heavy and is not so satisfying as that reproduced in Miss 
Richter’s monumental work, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks. 

Even if the Metropolitan Museum “Apollo” is omitted, the 
presence of the “Zeus” from the sea off Euboia (Pl. 28) and the 
“Bronze Boy” from the sea off Marathon (PI. 67) show that recent 
acquisitions have not been entirely neglected. An interesting note 
is that the Parthenon sculptures still im situ have been defaced 
partly by the corrosive chemicals in the atmosphere from the mod- 
ern factories of the Piraeus (p. xiii). 

Not all will agree that the Erechtheum korai were probably by 
“‘Alcamenes, a pupil of Phidias” (p. xv) or that the reliefs from the 
parapet (not balustrade) around the Nike temple may be attrib- 
uted to Agoracritus (p. xvi). The temple might better be desig- 
nated as that of Athena Nike instead of Wingless Victory, the 
translation of a later name. The restoration of the Cnidian Aphro- 
dite with the Kauffmann head (as in Miss Richter’s work) gives a 
better idea of the original than does the Vatican copy with its 
present head (Pl. 64). With reference to the Scopaic heads from 
Tegea, it is hardly correct to say, ““The seductiveness of Praxiteles 
has disappeared” (p. xvii), when Praxiteles was a contemporary 
of, and possibly younger than, Scopas. 

“The Agias is a poor contemporary marble copy” (p. xviii.). 
Possibly, but Alinari’s photograph does not do the figure justice. 
That made by Professor Clarence Kennedy is much better. And 
the use of the Alinari photograph of the Bologna head of the 
Lemnian “Athena” (PI. 46) approaches asebeia. The view taken by 
Professor Kennedy, three-quarters left, so well conveys the im- 
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pression of the beauty and purity of Hellenic art that it should be 
reproduced in every work on Hellenic Sculpture and in every 
Hellenic history. The applause which greeted its first appearance 
in America (at Ann Arbor in 1921) attests the success of Mr. 
Kennedy in restoring, or re-creating, for us a great work of art, 
copy though it be. 

Is not “Winged Victory”’ (of Samothrace, Pl. 82) tautological? 
Just as ‘‘All God’s chillun got wings,”’ so have Nikai or Victories. 
And should not Hellenic statues by Hellenic sculptors at Hellenic 
sites be allowed Hellenic names? The “Aphrodite of Melos” hardly 
deserves any longer to be dubbed the “Venus of Milo.”’ (At least, the 
author avoided the trilingual label, “Venus de Milo.””) The Cnidian 
goddess retains her name in this book but her sisters from Cyrene 
and Capua have been “naturalized” in their captor’s land. 

Of course there are bound to be differences of opinion in regard 
to the dating of statues and to the reviewer the following dates 
seem to be a bit late: “late 6th century” for the Chares statue 
(Pl. 19), “shortly after 429 B.c.” for the bust of Pericles (Pl. 55), 
“about 150 B.c.” for the “Aphrodite of Melos” (Pl. 97). But most 
of these criticisms and queries deal with factual rather than with 
aesthetic points, and the author does not pretend to be giving us a 
text-book on Hellenic sculpture, but a collection of plates to illus- 
trate the development of this art. Doubtless this book will go into 
a second edition, in which the few poor photographs will be dis- 
carded for better ones. As a whole, the book fulfills the author’s 
purpose and should prove to be useful for the student of Hellenic 
art as well as an interesting and valuable book for the teacher of 
Greek and Latin. 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Zeno of Elea, A Text, with Translation and Notes, by H. D. P. 
Lee, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge: 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan 
Company (1936). 

The present edition of the text of Zeno is to be heartily recom- 
mended. It contains a number of selections which are not given by 
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Diels in his Vorsokratiker. The Greek text is on the whole correctly 
printed, though there are a dozen or more obvious slips which one 
hardly expects to find in a text published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The translation is on the whole excellent and only in 
two or three places should I differ from the editor in his rendering 
of the Greek. It will hardly repay one to go into these details in 
the present connection. The notes also are on the whole excellent. 
They give everything that one may reasonably expect of the edi- 
tor, in view of the modest claims he makes for his contribution. In 
a word the book seems to meet adequately the need which the 
editor felt, and there is every reason to think that his book will 
find a hearty welcome. There are certain reservations which one 
who is deeply concerned about the history of early Greek thought 
will be tempted to make. For myself, I may say that my chief 
difficulty with the commentary offered by Mr. Lee is that I am 
unable fully to accept the current view that Zeno’s arguments are 
directed definitely and solely at the Pythagorean theory of num- 
ber. Mr. Lee, to be sure, is quite in agreement with the present-day 
tendency, but I cannot help feeling that we know far too little 
about the development of Greek mathematics in the early fifth 
century to be quite sure that we are always dealing with Pytha- 
goreans; but here again it is hardly fitting in the present connec- 
tion to argue the point. 

There is one criticism of a formal nature that I think should be 
made and pressed. Most scholars who will use Mr. Lee’s book will 
wish to compare his edition of the Fragments with that of Diels. 
It would obviously be of very considerable importance to have a 
table added giving the corresponding numbers of the selections in 
the two editions, and revealing at a glance the additional selec- 
tions offered by Mr. Lee. On the whole, however, there is good 
reason to be thankful to Mr. Lee for what he has given. 

W. A. HEDEL 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Louis C. West, Roman Gaul, The Objects of Trade: Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell (1935). Pp. xi+191. 7s. 6d. 


This volume is uniform with the author’s Roman Britain and 
Roman Spain. The book contains short discussions and tables of 
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objects and references. All products and commercial objects seem 
to be treated very thoroughly and the volume is a very valuable 
repository of information on all phases of economic life in Gaul 
during the period of the Empire. A final chapter treats of imports 
into the province of Gaul. 

THomAs A. BRADY 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


QuINN, JOHN B., Horace, Odes, Epodes, and Art of Poetry, in Eng- 
lish Verse, With Introduction and Notes: St. Louis, Blackwell 
Wielandy Co. (1936). Pp. xlvii+177. $2.50. 

The author of this little book is Chief Attendance Officer of the 
public schools of the city of St. Louis, but the reviewer has known 
him for years as a devoted student of Horace. For twenty years 
he has found in his beloved author a refuge and a solace in the 
evenings of days that had been devoted to contact with boys and 
girls, many of whom must have heen sources of great concern. 
And throughout these twenty years I have heard him read from 
time to time his translations of single poems to the great delight 
of his friends. Now the whole is published and the labor is pro- 
nounced good. 

In general the author has not sought to reproduce the original 
meters, but has, instead, confined himself to English rhyming 
iambics, with anapaests in his rendition of the Ars Poetica and a 
few other poems. 

The translations catch the spirit of Horace on the whole, and 
in their faithfulness to the original do not stoop either to padding 
or to “fine” writing. 

There are, unfortunately, errors in goodly number, but nearly 
all of these are covered by a list of corrigenda addressed to the 
“Dear Reader.” 

This little book ought to prove a source of distinct pleasure both 
to those who wish to renew their acquaintance with Horace, but 
have completely forgotten their Latin, and to those who still 
enjoy their Latin, but prefer to have a faithful poetic version at 
hand as a guide. 

EUGENE TAVENNER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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A. J. 5. WAcE, An Approach to Greek Sculpture: Cambridge, at the 
University Press; and New York, Macmillan Company (1935). 
Pp. 52. $.75. 


This beautifully printed pamphlet of fifty-two pages contains an 
address delivered by Dr. Wace on his inauguration as Laurence 
Professor of Classical Archaeology in the University of Cambridge. 

The address deals with the technique of ancient sculpture, es- 
pecially with the use of models in clay. Dr. Wace believes that 
these were much more generally used than is commonly supposed. 
Hethinks (p.31) that the‘ Amazons” submitted by Phidias, Cresilas, 
Polyclitus, and Phradmon in competition were not full size statues 
but merely models in clay from which the statues were later repro- 
duced. He suggests (p. 48) that the “Hermes” of Praxiteles at Olym- 
pia was made by a workman in Praxiteles’ studio, that Praxiteles 
made the model in clay, and that from this model both bronze and 
marble copies were produced. What we have is one of the marble 
copies. 

The address is highly interesting and will doubtless provoke 
much discussion. 

Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 




















Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Device for Related Word Study 


William T. Wagner, of East Greenville High School, East 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, offers the following constructive sug- 
gestions for derivative word study: 


While study of related words plays an increasingly important réle in the 
teaching of Latin, its purpose, both as an immediate and ultimate objective, 
is often thwarted by an obvious deficiency in teacher-presentation. Such de- 
ficiency is sometimes traceable to the teacher’s failure to appreciate fully the 
value of the study of derivatives or to his unfamiliarity with the fundamentals 
of such study, or even to his comparative ignorance of interesting derivatives. 
Usually, however, it is due mainly to the lack of a graphic and systematic 
means of presentation; and consequently the material is presented in an occa- 
sional, slipshod, and disconnected fashion. 

As a panacea for all these ills, I recommend to the teacher the preparation 
and use of a flash-card set of derivatives. The only essentials are a stack of 
white cards, about twelve by four inches, easily procurable at any printing 
establishment, and an inexpensive printing set. In the preparation and use of 
such a flash-card set, several items are important: 

1. The Latin word should be printed on one side, its English derivative on 

the other. 

2. Words chosen should be based on the vocabulary as studied. 

3. Provision should be made for the presentation of prefix and suffix study 

by the use of hyphens or underlining. 

4. Interesting words should be included to enhance the pupil’s interest and 

make for word appreciation. 

5. Each card should be numbered and listed in a separate index. This will 

provide for ready reference and flexibility in use. 
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Typical cards appear as follows: 





bene +dico Jupiter sub +jugum luna 





benediction jovial subjugate lunatic 





























Each of the Latin prefixes and suffixes, its meanings, and examples of its 
assimilated forms, should also be clearly and concisely presented by means of 
cards similar to those already illustrated. These may be used in class or 
mounted on the bulletin board. 

Mr. Wagner has prepared a comprehensive and representative 
group of interesting and useful related words based on some 579 
words of the vocabulary of the first two years, and designed pri- 
marily to stress the influence of the more common prefixes and 
suffixes. This list will be particularly helpful to the young teacher, 
for it furnishes a ready supply of material for word study. Because 
of the lack of space it is impossible to publish this study in these 
pages, but the editor of this department will gladly furnish a 
mimeographed copy on receipt of a self-addressed envelope and 
twenty-five cents in postage to cover the cost. 


Di immortales Streamlined 

The gods have come to life once more in the Burlington Rail- 
road’s two new Seven-Car Twin Zephyrs which run between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. The two trains are known respec- 
tively as “The Train of the Gods” and “The Train of the God- 
desses.’”’ Each of their seven cars bears the name of a particular 
deity. They are for each Zephyr respectively: 


Power Car Zephyrus Pegasus 
Cocktail Lounge Apollo Venus 
Coach Neptune Vesta 
Coach Mars Minerva 
Diner Vulcan Ceres 
Parlor Car Mercury Diana 
Parlor-Observation Jupiter Juno 


The Burlington has published a very attractive little pamphlet, 
Interlude on Mount Olympus, in which the gods in conclave on 
Mt. Olympus learn from Mercury of their twentieth-century 
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glorification and reappearance upon earth in the new “silver 
streaks of fleetness.” Written in a lively, humorous vein, reminis- 
cent of John Erskine, it will provide fun and interest in Latin 
classes or clubs. 

The editor expresses acknowledgement to the many persons who 
have sent her a notice of this pamphlet. 


Classical Words in Business Names 


The use of classical words in the names of business firms and 
corporations may furnish a topic for a Latin club program or for 
the Latin bulletin-board. One way of approach which can be used 
by schools in or near large cities is the telephone directory. 

The pupils in a first-year Latin class which had been interested 
for some time in mythology decided to see how many mythological 
names could be found in the names of the business firms in the 
borough of Manhattan, New York City. Each pupil found which 
of the names assigned to him appeared in the telephone directory 
and how many times. The search also disclosed the use of other 
words of classical origin. For each separate word the pupil made 
a small poster. At the top was a symbolic trade mark designed by 
the pupil. Beneath were listed the company and corporation 
namesin which the word appeared. The posters were used to 
decorate the classroom walls. 

The following mythological, geographical, and other words of 
classical origin were found: Achilles, acropolis, Aesculapian, Aetna, 
Ajax, Alpha, Amazon, ambrosia, Apollo, Aphrodite, Argonaut, 
Argus, Atlas, Carthage, Circe, Cupid, Cyclops, Diana, Echo, 
Euclid, eureka, Fortuna, Galatea, gladiator, Hebe, Hercules, 
Hermes, Juno, Jupiter, Leo, Luna, Mars, Medusa, Mercury, Mi- 
nerva, Narcissus, nautilus, nectar, Neptune, Nestor, Olympia, 
Olympian, Olympic, omega, Orion, Orpheus, Parthenon, Phenix, 
Phoenix, Pompeian, Poseidon, Pluto, siren, Trinacria, Trojan, 
Ulysses, Venus, Vesta, Vesuvio, Vesuvius, Vulcan, Zephyr. Of 
these the most popular were Atlas which appeared 173 times, 
Phoenix (Phenix) 77, Aetna 57, eureka 57, Olympia, etc. 41, Ajax 
37, alpha 34, Apollo 30, Hercules 29, Venus 26, Vulcan 21, Diana 
20. 
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Caesar—War Correspondent 

The present atmosphere of war and the crop of books dealing 
with the experiences and reminiscences of newspaper- and war 
correspondents may be turned to good account in Caesar classes. 
The pupils of one class read some of the current books and made 
comparisons between them and Caesar’s Commentaries in matters 
of content, style, interest, presentation, etc. They cut out adver- 
tisements of various correspondents’ books and rewrote them, 
changing only the data necessary to make the advertisement ap- 
plicable to the Gallic Wars. Next they wrote original reviews and 
advertisements for the Gallic Wars. These were read in class, and 
the two best were chosen and made into posters for the bulletin- 
board. Not only did the class itself find much stimulation and 
interest, but the project roused considerable enthusiasm for read- 
ing Caesar’s Wars among the younger classes. 

A Unit Review by Topics 

Sister Mary Bridget, Head of the Latin Department of Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio, has outlined a pro- 
gram which she used in a group of college freshmen who had just 
read Cicero’s De Senectute. She suggests that a similar program 
may be made applicable to a review of any one of Cicero’s Orations 
or for any of the books of the Aeneid. 

When the essay had been read each student was assigned one 
of the following topics: (a) the geographical references in the essay, 
(b) the historical, (c) the mythological, (d) the literary (Greek), 
(e) the literary (Roman), (f) the philosophers, (g) the figures of 
speech, and (h) the passages suitable for quotation. The students 
were given a few days to work on their topics. Then each pre- 
sented her report, her references were verified by the class, and 
helpful discussions were evoked in several cases. 

Sister Mary Bridget concludes that this type of review has sev- 
eral worth-while advantages: the students enjoy it, it offers a 
varied and interesting method of reviewing the book or work in 
question, it helps to widen the pupils’ knowledge of classical 
literature, it brings a greater familiarity with geography and his- 
tory, and above all, it offers the pupil an opportunity to do a little 
research by herself, and to make her own contribution to the 


class. 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Asscvia- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. 


The Classical Association of New England 


The Classical Association of New England held its thirty-second annual 
meeting at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, April 2 and 3. 
The interesting program follows: 


Friday 10:00 A.M. 


Welcome by President James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan University, with 
Response by Miss Florence Waterman, president of the Association. 

“The Decursio Funebris,’’ Professor Adolph F. Pauli, Wesleyan University. 

“Stratified History,’’ Miss Frances T. Nejako, Middletown High School. 


2:00 P.M. 


“The Place of the Classics in the Modern Curriculum,” Professor F. A. 
Spencer, New York University. 

“The Aesthetic Moment in Classical Teaching,” Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, 
Columbia University. 

“Educational Guidance and Latin,’”’ Dr. Nicholas Moseley, Superintendent 
of Schools, Meriden, Connecticut. 

“A Balance-Wheel,” Miss Caroline L. Sumner, Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School. 

“Tantae molis est ... ,”” Miss Elizabeth M. O’Hara, Drury High School. 
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8:00 P.M. 


Are you Saving this Seat for Someone? An Adaptation of Terence, presented 
by the Paint and Powder Club of Wesleyan University under the direction 
of Mr. R. D. Pendleton, Director of Dramatics. 


Saturday, 9:30 A.M. 


“Tbsen and Greek Tragedy,”’ Professor George M. Harper, Jr., Williams Col- 
lege. 

“A Modern Re-Appraisal of Aristotle’s Politics,’? Dr. Charlies L. Sherman, 
Amherst College. 

“My Adventures in Translating Theocritus,’”” Mr. Henry Harmon Chamber- 
lin. 

“The Medieval Handbooks of Penance,’’ Professor Helena M. Gamer, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

“The Iliad as a Picture of Life,’’ Dean Irene Nye, Connecticut College. 

“The Function of Latin in the Problem of Elementary Language Instruc- 
tion,” Professor S. H. Cross, Harvard University. 


2:00 P.M. 


“Egyptian Obelisks on Roman Soil” (Illustrated), Dr. Dorothy M. 
Robathan, Wellesley College. 

“Along the Roads that Lead from Rome” (Illustrated), Professor F. Warren 
Wright, Smith College. 


New York 
The Classical Club 


The New York Classical Club is having a most successful season under the 
direction of its president, Professor La Rue Van Hook, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College, is Secretary-Treasurer. 

November 7 a very stimulating illustrated address was given to a large 
audience by Professor T. Leslie Shear, of Princeton University, Field Direc- 
tor of the Excavation of the Athenian Agora by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens: ‘New Discoveries in the Athenian Agora.” 
February 27 an address was given by Professor Dean Putnam Lockwood, 
of Haverford College: ‘“The Legend of Aesop.”” May 15 Professor Clarence H. 
Young, of Columbia University will give an illustrated address: ‘‘Far Flung 
Sites in Greece.” 

In addition to these meetings the New York Classical Club sponsors two 
forum meetings under the direction of Miss Grace Light, of Grover Cleveland 
High School. December 5 a talk was given by Miss Mildred Dean, Supervisor 
of Latin in Washington, D. C.: “Latin in the New Curriculum.” Dr. Theodore 
Huebeuer, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages in the New York City 
Schools gave a talk on ‘“‘Latin Teaching in European and English Schools.” 
At the second forum meeting, held March 20, at Barnard Hall, Barnard 
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College, Miss Rigruitsky, of The Hunter College Model School, gave a demon- 
stration of First-Year Latin Teaching. A general discussion of the techniques 
employed followed the classroom demonstration. 

All the meetings have been exceptionally well attended. 


Grover Cleveland High School 


The Latin Club, Senatus Populusque Romanus, has had a very successful 
season. Three hundred Latin students, all members of the general organiza- 
tion, have actively supported all the activities. Interesting programs, consist- 
ing of plays and music, have been presented by the students. Several illus- 
trated lectures have been given. Forty delegates from the Cleveland Latin 
Club attended the city-wide congress on December 10 at the Washington 
Irving High School. In January the outstanding event was the “Arateus 
Hour” Program. The directors of the Club are Miss Grace Light and Miss 
Baueroter. 


The Research Committee 


The Research Committee of the American Classical League has several 
projects under way. Not only is the committee interested in setting up experi- 
ments which will give objective data on the relative success of conflicting 
theories of Latin teaching but it wishes also to provide a more scientific con- 
tent in easy Latin reading, inflections, vocabulary, and derivatives. Inter- 
ested teachers are asked to write to Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, Chairman of the Committee, either in regard to any 
of the projects under way or others which they would like to see carried out. 

A number of teachers are working on each of the six projects given below: 

1. An etymological analysis of the second 10,000 words in Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book. 

2. Construction of a frequency list for inflections. is 

3. Controlled experiment to determine the comparative achievement in 
their students’ comprehension of Latin attained (a) by teachers who insist 
on a recall knowledge of forms, constructions, and vocabulary, and (0) by 
teachers who expect only a recognition knowledge of forms, constructions, 
and vocabulary. - 

4. Classes using the writing of Latin compared with classes without prose 
composition, criterion to be the comprehension of Latin. 

5. Construction of easy reading material, the vocabulary “density” of 
which is carefully watched. 

6. Compilation from a list of 739 words common to English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish of the following: 

(a) the classical Latin equivalent of each word in the English list. 

(b) the Latin word (classical or vulgar) from which any of the words in 
the four languages is derived. 

Mark E. HuTcHINSON 
CorNELL COLLEGE, Mount VERNON, IOWA 
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Education 


Classicists are prone to think, though mistakenly, that all technical experts 
in education and all journals of education are unfriendly to their subject. In 
order to correct this impression we gladly publish the information that 
Education, ‘‘a monthly magazine devoted to the art, science, philosophy, and 
literature of education,” will devote its entire April issue to the classics, 
Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University of Chicago, is an associate editor 
of this magazine, and will, we assume, be responsible for this number. It will 
contain articles by Professor Mierow, Professor Wagener, Miss Helen Dean, 
Miss Guyles, Miss Robathan, Miss Latta, Miss Mildred Dean, Professor 
Hutchinson, Miss Crabb, and Professor Little. 

This number will be off the press in a few weeks and may be had for fifty 
cents of the Palmer Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston. We recommend 
that our members place their orders in advance. 





